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The home of Roosevelt University is the historic Auditorium 
Building on Chicago's lakefront. Purchased by the University 
in 1947, this ten-story structure has been converted into an 
efficient educational plant which provides ample facilities for 
a growing institution such as Roosevelt. 

The setting is ideal for a university. Providing an unob- 
structed view of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the loca- 
tion is in the very heart of Chicago's cultural and recreational 
activity. 

Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, 
and its beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east 
across Michigan Avenue, forming a natural "campus" for the 
University. 

To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra 
Hall, the Art Institute, the Public Library, and the Library of 
International Relations. To the south are the Field Museum 
of Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plane- 
tarium, and Soldier Field. 

Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized _ 
libraries and galleries, as well as many of the city's leading 
churches, theaters, department stores, business institutions, 
and other points of interest. 
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CALENDAR 1967-1968 


A separate list of special events for the College's Centennial Year and 
a Concert Calendar are available upon request. 


September 18 through 23 
September 25 

November 1 

November 23-24 


November 27 through 
December 15 


December 18 through 
January 1 


January 2 through 19 
Jaunary 27 


February 5 through 10 
February 12 

February 26 

April 8 through 13 
April 11 


April 18 


April 22 through May 31 
May 30 


June 8 


June 19 through 22 
June 24 


July 4 
July 8 
August 2 


FALL SEMESTER, 


SPRING SEMESTER, 


1967 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 

Wednesday. Last date for filing for degrees. 
Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving holiday. 


Educational advising period. 


Christmas vacation. 
Educational advising period. 


Saturday. Semester closes. 


1968 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 

Monday. Last date for filing for degrees. 
Monday through Saturday. Spring vacation. 


Thursday. High school music 
scholarship auditions. 


Thursday. Music scholarship and 
award competitions. 


Educational advising period. 
Thursday. Memorial Day holiday. 


Saturday. Semester closes. 


SUMMER TERM, 1968 


First Day Term (6 weeks) 
Wednesday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Thursday. Independence Day holiday. 
Monday. Last date for filing for degrees. 


Friday. First day term closes. 
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Central Music Hall—Former home of the Chicago Musical College. 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Chicago Musical College is here today to transmit 
the best of the past to the youth of today so that 
they may meet the challenge of the future. 


On the occasion of the hundredth year of Chicago Musical 
College, we record and update here the message with which 
Rudolph Ganz prefaced the College's seventy-fifth anniversary cel- 
ebration catalog of 1942: 


The spirit of the Midwest is the spirit of pioneering, of creating, 
of progress, and of faith in the future. The aims of the Chicago 
Musical College are based upon these healthy and human prin- 
ciples of life. 


Founded in 1867 by Florence Ziegfeld, Sr., less than four dec- 
ades after the city of Chicago was incorporated, the College has 
given one hundred years of uninterrupted service to music and 
music education. For this reason, Chicago Musical College has 
the honor of being regarded as a civic institution that has played 
an important role especially in the development of the cultural 
life of the Midwest. 
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Similar to many other long established educational institutions, 
the College has had its ups and downs—its good and its less 
good years. It came through the great Chicago fire of 1871, and 
in the decades that followed, the College has, after many less 
severe vicissitudes of fortune, won national recognition and dis- 
tinction. Today, as a division of Roosevelt University, it is a sig- 
nificant force that is leading to new achievements in making music 
an integral part of the larger educational pattern in our United 
States. 


Nearly four decades ago, the College as a charter member of 
the National Association of Schools of Music, an organization 
formed largely for the improvement of basic routine in the study 
of music, exerted a definite influence on associate members which 
in turn provided the stimulus for efforts that led to added distinc- 
tion for the College. The late music publisher, Oliver Ditson, in 
1930, selected Chicago Musical College as one of the few recipi- 
ents of $100,000 grants to establish and perpetuate Ditson Schol- 
arships. Six years later, the College became the only independent 
music institution in the Midwest to be admitted to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


During all the years of its growth, Chicago Musical College 
could always point with pardonable pride to a faculty which in- 
cluded men and women of both national and international repu- 
tation—artists who considered the art of teaching as important 
a mission as performance on the concert stage. For this reason 
an enviable standard of artistic achievement was maintained at all 
times. Many former students today are heard on the concert plat- 
form and in opera houses of this country and in Europe. Many 
others occupy responsible positions as heads of music or special- 
ized departments in music schools, liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities. A considerable number of graduates teach in the public 
schools in nearly all states of the Union. 


The seed planted by Dr. Florence Ziegfeld has borne the fruit 
of which its founder dreamed. The loyalty of both faculty and 
student body is the guaranty that permits us to look into the sec- 
ond century with justified hope and courage. We feel that ours is 
the spirit of the Midwest which has pioneered, created, conquered; 
and we know our ideals are those that have made our beloved 
country the home of Liberty and Humanity. 
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MER BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS OF THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 


S. E. Jacobsohn 


hard Listemann 
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Hans von Schiller Arthur Friedheim Arturo Buzzi-Peccia 
Dr. Louis Falk William Castle 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE'S 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1871 


1872 


FIRST ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Initial efforts to establish a College of Music result in the found- 
ing of the Chicago Conservatorium of Music in Reed's Temple of 
Music, at Dearborn and Randolph Streets; Florence Ziegfeld, dir.; 
John Willson, treasurer, and six faculty members. 


Florence Ziegfeld rents studio space at the new Crosby Opera 
House (Washington Street between State and Dearborn). 


Plans to establish a Chicago Conservatory of Music are made in 
the Spring, including the most prominent teachers of the city; and 
an "Inauguration Concert" takes place at Crosby's Opera House; 
but the plan fails and Ziegfeld establishes his own Chicago Acad- 
emy of Music at Crosby's Opera House. This school is the direct 
predecessor of Chicago Musical College, and it has functioned ever 
since. The first student and faculty recital takes place on Decem- 
ber 26, 1867, in Kimball's piano store at the Opera House. 


The Chicago Academy of Music moves to larger quarters at 253 
Wabash Avenue, a building destroyed a few weeks later by the 
Great Chicago Fire, but re-opens on November 2 in temporary 
quarters at 800 Wabash Avenue, to be relocated by the end of 
the year at 493 Wabash Avenue (old street numbering system). 


The School changes its name to Chicago Musical College, accord- 
ing to the earliest existing school catalog, and George F. Root 
becomes its second president, with F. Ziegfeld director. Over 900 
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1874 


1876 


1879 


1887 


1892 


1898 


1900 
1909 


1916 


1917 


1924 


1925 


1925 


1927 
1930 


1930 
1933 


1936 


students are enrolled at the College in 1872-1873, and a Normal 
Teachers’ Institute, the forerunner of the Music Education Depart- 
ment, is added to the school offerings. Tuition: $0.50 to $1.50 per 
lesson. 


The first two graduates (Mrs. N. R. Jones and L. A. Phelps) receive 
degrees. 


Chicago Musical College is accredited by the State of Illinois as a 
degree-granting institution of higher learning. Florence Ziegfeld 
returns to the presidency, with Lovis Falk the musical director. The 
College establishes preparatory school branches at various places 
in the city. 


The College moves to newly erected Central Music Hall. (State and 
Randolph Streets), and a board of directors is appointed, with the 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas its chairman for many years. 


A degree of Doctor of Music is established. At the same time, 
Florence Ziegfeld, Jr. succeeds J. J. Hattstaedt (long associated 
with the College) as the school's treasurer. 


A "Grand Gala Anniversary Concert" celebrates the College’s 
Silver Anniversary, featuring Theodore Thomas and the Chicago 
Orchestra, with student and faculty soloists, in the Auditorium 
Theater. 


The College moves into its especially-built quarters at 202 Michi- 
gan Boulevard (between Van Buren and Congress Streets). 


Rudolph Ganz joins Chicago Musical College's faculty. 


The College moves to the New Chicago Musical College Building 
(Now 624-30 South Michigan Avenue). 


Florence Ziegfeld becomes president emeritus, and Felix Borowski 
is elected the school's third president, with Carl D. Kinsey vice- 
president and business manager. 


The Master of Music degree is established, replacing the earlier 
Artists' Class degree. 


Chicago Musical College becomes a charter member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. 


The College moves to former Steinway Hall, its own eleven-story 
structure at 64 East Van Buren Street. Carl D. Kinsey hires out- 
standing musicians as faculty members and an era of glorious 
summer sessions begins. One hundred twenty-five names appear 
on the faculty roster for 1925-26. Three dormitory floors for stu- 
dents are established. 


Herbert Witherspoon succeeds Felix Borowski as CMC's fourth 
president. 


Rudolph Ganz rejoins the administration and the faculty of CMC. 


Carl D. Kinsey becomes the school's fifth president, Glen D. Gunn, 
vice-president, Rudolph Ganz, artistic director, and Wesley LaVio- 
lette, dean. 


The Oliver Ditson Scholarship Grants are established. 


Rudolph Ganz is appointed the College's sixth president, with 
Gustav Dunkelberger, dean. 


Chicago Musical College is admitted as a full member to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as the 
only independent music college in the entire Midwest. The school 
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year is changed from four quarters to two semesters, and the 
College becomes an absolute non-profit organization. 


1947 The College offers an accredited degree of Doctor of Fine Arts 
and Doctor of Music Education, and a music therapy division is 
established. 


1954 Chicago Musical College merges with Roosevelt University's School 
of Music. All operations are moved to 430 South Michigan Avenue. 
Rudolph Ganz becomes president emeritus and Joseph Creanza 
dean of the Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt University. 


1967-8 Chicago Musical College celebrates its centennial year. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF RENOWNED 
FORMER FACULTY MEMBERS 


PIANO: 
Florence Ziegfeld, Sr., Alfred Pease, L. A. Phelps, Louis Oesterle, 
Arthur Friedheim, August Hyllested, August Spanuth, Xaver Scharwenka, 
Clara Krause, Hans von Schiller, Maurice Rosenfeld, Rudolph Ganz, 
Percy Grainger, Alexander Raab, Moissaye Boguslawski, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Max Kramm, Edward Collins, Silvio Scionti, Daniel Ericourt. 


VOICE: 

Eliodoro de Campi, Boerne Bettman, Ancella M. Fox, Anna Migliara, 
Gaston B. Gottschalk, Laura J. Tisdale (elocution), William Castle, John 
Oertengren, Herman and Maurice DeVries, Mary Garden, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, Adolph Muhlmann, Isaac VanGrove, 
Richard Hagemann, Oscar Saenger, Vittorio Arimondi, Wm. S. Brady, 
Sergei Klibansky, Nelli Gardini, Martial Singher, Reinhold Schmitt, 
Richard DeYoung. 


STRING INSTRUMENTS: 

Adolph Rosenbecker (violin), Meinhard Eichheim (cello), Julius Hunne- 
mann (violin), E. Heimendahl (violin) S. E. Jacobsohn (violin), Bern- 
hard Listemann (violin), Bruno Steindel (cello), Emile Sauret (violin), 
Leopold Aver (violin), Leon Sametini (violin), Alfred Wallenstein (cello), 
Hans Hess (cello), Hans Basserman (violin) Alexander Schneider (vio- 
lin, Raya Garbousova (cello), Paul Stassevich (violin), George Sopkin 
(cello). 


ORGAN: 
Lovis Falk, Dudley Buck, Clarence Eddy, Eric Delamarter, Gordon C. 
Wedertz. 


THEORY, COMPOSITION, MUSIC HISTORY: 
Adolph Koelling, Clare Osborne Reed, J. J. Hattstaedt, W. S. B. 
Mathews, Felix Borowski,:Gena Branscombe, Louis Victor Saar, Wesley 
LaViolette, Gustav Dunkelberger, Hans Rosenwald, Paul Nettl, Ernst 
Levy, Siegmund Levarie, Max Wald, John J. Becker, Alexander Tcherep- 
nin, Vittorio Rieti, Ernst Krenek, Louis Gruenberg, Karel B. Jirak, 
Oswald Jonas. 


OTHERS: 
George F. Root (Music Education), Esther Goetz Gilliland (Music 
Therapy), Helen Curtis (class piano). 
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FOREWORD 


R OOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


was founded in 1945 to provide opportunity for learning and 
teaching in conditions of freedom and equality. The Uni- 
versity seeks to develop individuals who will be dedicated to 
the essential themes of a democratic society, who possess not 
only the intelligence refined by an understanding of the history 
of man and the basic ideas of the humanities and the sciences, 
but possess the courage to create in the world the conditions 
under which the welfare of the individual will ever remain at 
the center of all human endeavors. The University seeks to 
provide this opportunity and achieve its purposes by: 

Admitting to its membership both teachers and students 
on the basis of individual merit and without regard to race, 
color, or creed; 

Maintaining full freedom of inquiry, teaching, and! ex- 
pression of opinion in the spirit of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States; 

Providing a high degree of participation by teachers and 
students in the government of the University, under conditions 
which ensure that those who have rights also share responsi- 
bilities; 

Setting a goal of excellence in its teaching and research 
programs in the liberal arts, the sciences, and the professions, 
and expecting that teachers and students alike will strive 
toward this goal to the maximum of their powers; 

Ensuring that, from the standpoint of location, time, and 
cost, its educational facilities are made as accessible as possible 
to all qualified students; 

Establishing with the larger community of Chicago, 
through the research, the ideas, the attitudes, and the activities 
of the teachers and the students, a bond of concern that will 
create the conditions under which all of the citizens of our city, 
whatever their race, religion, or culture, can live together in 
mutual harmony and trust. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ACCREDITATION 


Both the undergraduate and graduate divisions of Roosevelt 
University are accredited by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The University is also accredited by 
the Illinois State Examining Board for teacher education, and its 
courses are accepted for promotional credit by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Chicago. 


Roosevelt University is approved for veterans' education by the 
State Approval Agency, State Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State of Illinois; and the United States Office 
of Immigration has approved the University for the training of 
non-quota foreign students. 


Roosevelt University is a member of such associations as the 
American Council on Education, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the Association of Urban Universities, the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the National Association of Schools 
of Music, the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Re- 
search, the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States and 
the National University Extension Association. 


Roosevelt University is approved by the American Association 
of University Women. Women graduates are eligible, therefore, for 
membership in the chapters of the Association. 


Chicago Musical College is an institutional member of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. 


ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE is one of the six divisions of 
Roosevelt University. On September 1, 1954, Roosevelt Univer- 
sity School of Music and Chicago Musical College, founded in 
1867 by Florenz Ziegfeld, combined their educational facilities to 
form one institution of musical education. It was the desire of the 
Board of Trustees of Roosevelt University to.retain the name of 
the old Chicago Musical College and to give it to the new college 
which was created by the union of the two schools. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The facilities of the College are available to all persons inter- 
ested in the study of music. In order to meet the needs of all those 
who apply for admission, Chicago Musical College is organized in 
two schools: the College and the Conservatory. Students may elect 
to do their work in either school, depending upon the level of their 
preparation and their ultimate objectives. 


THE COLLEGE. The College is organized into six departments 
which are coordinated by the Dean. The departments, each under 
a separate chairman, offer outstanding opportunities to students 
wishing to major in piano, organ, voice, orchestral instruments, 
theory, history, composition, and music education. 


The College offers both undergraduate and graduate courses of 
studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music. 


THE CONSERVATORY. The Conservatory of Chicago Musical 
College provides excellent opportunity for the amateur, who, hav- 
ing demonstrated some musical ability, seeks to enrich his aesthetic 
life through the study of music. 


The Conservatory does not grant degrees. Students in the Con- 
servatory need not meet any requirements for admission. They 
may enroll at any time for private lessons or class work under any 
teacher in any department. 


The Conservatory has two departments: the Preparatory De- 
partment and the Adult Education Department. The Preparatory 
Department meets the needs of pre-school, grade school and high 
school students. The Adult Education Department meets the 
needs of adults at any stage of preparation, from beginners to the 
professional musician and teacher. A special brochure on the 
Conservatory is available upon request. 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING. The Auditorium Building, 
which is owned by the University, has long been considered an 
architectural masterpiece. This famous ten-story structure fronts 
on Michigan Avenue and extends one block west along Congress 
Parkway to Wabash Avenue. It includes the acoustically unrivaled 
Auditorium Theater, recently restored to its original splendor. 
The entire structure, although complex in design and engineer- 
ing, has architectural unity. It is an important building, not only 
because of its intrinsic beauty, but also because the architects, 
Louis Sullivan and Dankmar Adler, achieved through its construc- 
tion a great influence in the modern architectural movement. Much 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


of the detailed drawing for the ornamental work was done by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who was a young draftsman in the office of 
Adler and Sullivan when the Auditorium Building was being 
planned. 


The Auditorium Building is as rich in history as in aesthetic in- 
terest. Long the home of the Chicago Civic Opera, it has also 
been the scene of historic political conventions and cultural events 
of the first magnitude. It is appropriate that a building so im- 
portant in the life of Chicago and America should have become 
the home of Roosevelt University. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. 'The academic calendar of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity is designed to permit the maximum acceleration of studies. 


The regular school year is divided into two semesters of sixteen 
weeks each. Classes meet from one to three times per week, de- 
pending on the type and the number of semester hours of each 
course. The amount of time in class, the work covered, and the 
credit given are the same whether the subject is offered in the 
daytime or in the evening. 


The summer term in the University consists of two sessions of 
six weeks each for day students and one session of nine weeks 
for evening students. In the Chicago Musical College, the summer 
term consists of one six-week day term. 


Since the class hours per week are increased, summer students 
can earn full semester credit in each subject, with the exception of 
the major study of applied music (for details, see page 12). Thus, 
by attending both summer sessions, day students may earn as 
many as sixteen hours of credit; evening students as many as eight 
semester hours. 


FACILITIES. Chicago Musical College is located on the ninth 
and tenth floors of the University. On the ninth floor are located 
the administrative offices of the College, faculty offices, class- 
rooms, studios, and student lounges, as well as the newly dedi- 
cated Miriam Mesirow Marks Memorial Hall, an intimate room 
particularly suited for music lectures, recording sessions, and 
informal recitals. Practice rooms, class and listening rooms, and 
a music library, for the use of music students, are located on the 
tenth floor west of the main library. The Rudolph Ganz Recital 
Hall, located on the seventh floor, seats 240 people. It is in this 
hall that most concerts and recitals of Chicago Musical College 
take place. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HOURS. Music classes begin at 8:00 a.m. Evening classes close 
at 8:50 p.m. The practice studios and the Music Information Desk 
are open Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturdays 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The office hours of administrative officers 
and faculty members are posted at the music reception desk on the 
ninth floor. During the summer session, these hours are subject to 
change. 


LIBRARY AND EQUIPMENT. The University Library, of 
which the Music Library is one division, is located on the tenth 
floor and is open from 8:45 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thurs- 
day; 8:45 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday; and 12 noon to 3 p.m. on 
Saturday. Regularly enrolled students, faculty, and staff of the 
University may borrow materials from the library. The library is 
open to the public for reference use only. 


The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue 
side of the building. The reference collection and unbound peri- 
odicals are housed in the reading room. Trained reference librari- 
ans are on duty there at all times. 


The stack area contains the major portion of the 162,000-volume 
book collection. The collection is growing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 7,500 volumes per year. 


In addition to its own facilities, the library is a deposit station of 
the Chicago Public Library. About 500 Public Library books are 
placed in the Roosevelt University Library on semi-permanent 
loan and are supplemented by other titles for short periods. Inter- 
library loans are arranged with other libraries on request. The 
library is equipped with a micro-film reader, a micro-card reader, 
a Readex card reader, and a photo copier. 


A special music reading room, supervised by a music librarian, 
houses the library collections of music and books about music in 
open stacks. Earphone equipment is available for listening to tapes 
and phonograph records. Records are charged out for use in 
listening rooms and classes, but not for home use. Most of the 
other materials in the collection circulate. 


As a part of the library service, the University maintains an 
audio-visual bureau as an aid to instruction in all departments. 
More specialized equipment is found in fifteen laboratories, thirty- 
five studios and practice rooms, and a number of special purpose 
classrooms. 
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(For information regarding requirements for admission to the 
Graduate Division, see page 45.) 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A. All regular students must make application and file tran- 
scripts of credit with the Office of Admissions well in advance of 
the opening of the semester for which they seek admission. No 
student is considered as being officially admitted until such 
transcripts are received. 


B. Fifteen acceptable units of accredited high school work must 
be presented. The University recommends that these units in- 
clude extensive work in English, foreign languages, history, 
mathematics and science. 


C. All regular day students, whether from high school or other 
colleges, are required to present a health certificate prior to the 
first semester at the University. This applies to part-time stu- 
dents taking more than four semester hours as well as to full- 
time regular students. Those students who prefer to do so may 
arrange, at registration, an appointment to have the examina- 
tion given by a physician in the University Health Service for a 
moderate fee. 


D. Applications are valid only for the semester for which they 
are submitted. Applicants must notify the Office of Admissions 
before opening date of the term if they wish to change their ap- 
plication date to a later semester; otherwise a new application 
is required. 


E. Whereas the University has no dormitory facilities, non- 
resident students under twenty-one years of age will be ad- 
mitted only upon condition that their applications are accom- 
panied by a letter from a parent or guardian stating that suitable 
housing arrangements have been made. 
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REGULAR STUDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


A. Admission is by examination for freshmen entering directly 
from high school. The applicant may take either the Roosevelt 
University entrance examination or submit scores earned on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. (For information about the Advanced Placement Exami- 
nation of the College Entrance Examination Board, see p. 13.) 
If an applicant plans to present the College Board (SAT) or 
ACT scores for determination of admission, he must so inform 
the Office of Admissions in writing. Applicants from outside 
the metropolitan Chicago area must present national test scores, 
preferably College Board (SAT). 


B. In addition to tests, a final high school transcript or at least 
a record of the first three and one-half years, for a person 
presently in school, must be presented. All of the above infor- 
mation must be on file in the Office of Admissions before ad- 
mission may be determined. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


A. Transfer students are admitted on the basis of official high 
school and college transcripts indicating ability to do creditable 
college work. Transfer students who are admitted are also re- 
quired to take a group of tests to provide information for advis- 
ing purposes. 


B. Junior College credit is limited to work taken in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. After the completion of 66 semester 
hours of college credit from all sources, no additional credit will 
be granted for work taken in a junior college. 


C. Course credits below the grade of “C” are not accepted. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


1. Persons who have completed high school, or who have attended 


another college with satisfactory academic standing, may be 
admitted as special students if they do not plan to pursue a de- 
gree program or a pre-professional curriculum at Roosevelt 
University. In some cases, before eligibility can be determined, 
the entrance examination will be required of students who have 
had no prior college work. Official transcripts of previous work 
need not be presented unless specifically requested by the Di- 
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rector of Admissions. The director will investigate the previous 
academic standing of other special students. 


2. Mature students who did not complete high school may be ad- 
mitted as special students, if they are twenty-one years of age 
or over, and if in the judgment of the dean and the instructor 
they are qualified to pursue the desired courses. In some cases 
the entrance examination will be required before eligibility can 
be determined. The dean may admit, as special students, per- 
sons who are under twenty-one years of age if they make 
satisfactory scores on the entrance examination. Special stu- 
dents are reminded, however, that a high school diploma is 
specifically required by state boards for entrance into certain 
occupations and professions. 


3. Special students in good standing may petition to change to 
regular status by applying at the Office of the Registrar. Such 
students may be required to take the entrance examination, if 
it was not required of them when they were registered as special 
students. They must also present official transcripts of previous 
high school and college work before the Registrar will review 
the petition for a change of status. 


4. Special students who are permitted to change to regular status 
are reminded that not more than thirty semester hours earned 
under the special classification may be counted toward a de- 
gree at Roosevelt University. 


5. Special students who change to regular status must complete 
the Health Appraisal Form required for regular students. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Roosevelt University is approved by the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to accept students who desire entry 
to this country on a “student visa" or as “visitors.” A foreign stu- 
dent who has been admitted to the United States to study at an- 
other educational institution will not, under normal circumstances, 
be considered for admission to Roosevelt University until he has 
completed satisfactorily at least one semester in the school which 
originally admitted him, or in some other accredited institution. 


Students on temporary visas must meet strict requirements when 
submitting applications for admission. The application, school 
records, and other required information must be on file in the 
Office of Admissions by August 1 for the fall semester; December 
15 for the spring semester; and May 1 for the summer term. 
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The following are the major steps in the admission procedure 
for foreign students. The prospective student must: 


1. Obtain an “application for admission” blank from the Foreign 
Student Adviser and return it promptly. 


2. Present official foreign credentials for all secondary school and 
university work completed. An English translation must ac- 
company the school record. 


3. Write a letter in English giving supplementary information 
regarding educational plans and ability to read and speak the 
English language. 


4. Submit an affidavit from a parent, guardian, sponsor, or other 
financially responsible person, guaranteeing financial support 
while attending Roosevelt University. 


5. Return all completed documents, forms, and the affidavits to 
the Director of Admissions by the stated deadline (see p. 7). 


6. Pass successfully an English language test prescribed by the 
University, as a condition to admission. Instructions will be 
mailed to each applicant concerning arrangements for the ex- 
amination, for which a fee will be charged. 


7. If admitted, pay full tuition for the first semester at the time 
of registration. 


A student admitted on a “student visa" or as a “visitor” should 
not plan to pay his way by employment. The immigration laws 
strictly forbid this, except in cases of unanticipated emergency; 
and even in such cases, permission to work must be obtained from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Foreign students are required to carry hospital and/or health 
insurance which is acceptable to the University. The insurance 
offered through the University Health Service meets this require- 
ment (see page 29). Registration is not complete without evidence 
of an acceptable insurance policy. 


Inquiries concerning academic life, financial problems, or other 
matters not stated in this section should be directed to the Foreign 
Student Adviser. 
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SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS ENTERING 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


All entering students are given music placement tests before or 
at the beginning of the term in which they enter. 


In general, at least an elementary knowledge of music theory 
and piano is required before beginning the college program, in 
addition to the specific requirements of the department in which 
the student elects to pursue his major study. A student failing to 
meet the music entrance requirements will be obligated to take 
remedial courses and will be considered an unclassified music 
student until he meets the standards for admission as outlined by 
each department. 


For detailed information for each course of study, see the pre- 
requisites for individual courses, pages 34-44. 


TRANSFER OF STUDENTS WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING IN MUSIC 


Chicago Musical College accepts by transcript advanced transfer 
credits in theory, applied music, and music education on a tenta- 
tive basis only. They must be validated by placement examinations, 
or by successful completion of a more advanced course. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
THE FRESHMAN ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


All regular undergraduate music students are required to com- 
plete satisfactorily a two-semester sequence in English composition 
(ordinarily English 101 and 102). 


Placement examinations are given to all beginning students, to 
determine the level at which they are qualified to work. On the 
basis of thse examinations, each student is assigned to the appro- 
priate course. If his competence in English is below that at which 
students should start college work, he will be required to pass 
Basic Writing Practice, a non-credit review of the basic mechanics 
of writing, before being admitted to English 101. If his com- 
petence is satisfactory for beginning students, he will be assigned 
to English 101. If his competence is sufficiently above average, 
he will be excused from English 101 and assigned directly to 
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English 102 (in which case he may be assigned to English 270 for 
the second half of the sequence). 


Each student must take the appropriate English composition 
courses during his earliest semester at Roosevelt University. Trans- 
fer students who have completed part of the freshman English 
program elsewhere will be assigned to the courses appropriate to 
their levels of competence. 


THE ENGLISH QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 

Every undergraduate student who seeks a degree from Roosevelt 
is required to take the English Qualifying Examination to assure 
that he is capable of handling writing assignments in the upper 
Divisions. 

A student is expected to take the Qualifying Examination in the 
semester after he completes the freshman English sequence with 
acceptable credits. (Transfer students who have acceptable credits 
in Freshman English should take the Qualifying Examination 
before registering for their first semester at Roosevelt, or during 
their first semester, at the latest. ) 


A student who fails the Qualifying Examination must take 
English 200 the following semester and must pass English 200 
before receiving his degree. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Students seeking the Bachelor of music degree may major in 
Performance (Applied Music: piano, organ, orchestral instrument, 
or voice), Music Theory, Composition, Music History, or Music 
Education (choral or instrumental music). 


The degree is conferred upon regular students in good standing 
who have completed the following requirements in accordance with 
their chosen curriculum: 


1. Completion of at least 120 semester hours of credit, following 
the plan of study for their major field, with an average grade of 
C or better—in Music Education with a C+ (2.3). 


2. Participation in orchestra, band, choral groups or other en- 
sembles related to the student's studies during each semester in 
residence. Attendance of at least eight concerts or recitals each 
semester. 


3. Demonstration of practical piano-playing ability for use in 
teaching, accompanying, and study. 
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4. Completion of at least 24 semester hours in liberal arts courses 
following the requirements of each program. 


5. Depending on a student's major subject of study, the fulfillment 
of one of the following: 


A. Performance Major: Senior recital; appearance with an or- 
chestra, chorus or ensemble group in public performance as 
approved or recommended by the respective departments. 


B. Music History or Theory Major: A paper, to be submitted 
for approval at least three weeks before graduation. 

C. Composition Major: The public performance of at least 
one original composition during the senior year. 


6. Atleast 60 semester hours must be completed in courses num- 
bered 200 or above, of which at least nine semester hours 
must be in courses numbered 300 or above. 


7. At least 30 hours must have been completed at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity during the candidate's junior or senior year. Of these 
at least eight hours must be in the student's major subject. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Chicago Musical College offers a major in music for students 
seeking a Bachelor of Arts degree. A candidate for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, with a major in music, follows the general require- 
ments for that degree as stated in the College of Arts and Sciences 
catalog. A minimum of 40 credits in music is required. Three 
fields of concentration are possible: (1) music history and litera- 
ture; (2) music theory; and (3) applied music. For outlines of 
these programs, see the College of Arts and Sciences catalog. 


THE LOWER AND UPPER DIVISIONS 


The program of undergraduate study in each department of Chi- 
cago Musical College is divided into two divisions: the Lower 
Division comprises the freshman and sophomore years; the Upper 
Division comprises the junior and senior years. 


THE LOWER DIVISION. The first two years of study (freshman 
and sophomore years) give the student a well-rounded basic in- 
struction in music. The general program is similar for all stu- 
dents except those whose major is in music education or theory. 
This program serves to orient the student in his major field of 
interest and ability. 
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THE UPPER DIVISION. 'The last two years of study (junior 
and senior years) give the student a greater opportunity to con- 
centrate in his field of specialization. Upon satisfactory completion 
of the first sixty semester hours of credit, the student will apply 
for admission to one of the departments in the Upper Division by 
filling out the necessary forms in the Music Registrar's office. When 
he has been approved by the department of his choice, he will be 
allowed to continue his studies following the stated requirements of 
the department. 


THE MINOR AND THE MAJOR 


The student who is a minor in applied music takes private or 
group study and receives two semester hours of credit each se- 
mester. Two years' continuous work constitutes an applied music 
minor. 


The performance major takes two lessons per week and must 
attend all performance classes of his department. Four years of con- 
tinuous work constitutes an applied major. Credit: four hours 
each semester. Students majoring in performance and desiring 
to continue study over the summer will take courses numbered 
211y and 211z, or 311y and 311z and up, owing to the fact that 
the summer term is too concentrated to permit the normal com- 
plement of work possible in the fall or spring semesters. Summer 
courses consist of two forty-five minute lessons per week. They 
carry two semester hours of credit. 


For the requirements of a major in music education, theory, 
history, or composition, see the special curricula on pages 39-44 
or consult the departmental adviser. 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


AMOUNT OF WORK. The normal program for a full-time stu- 
dent is fifteen or sixteen semester hours. No student is permitted 
to take more than eighteen semester hours without the written con- 
sent of the dean of the college in which he is enrolled. 


The University administration reserves the right to limit a stu- 
dent's program when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more 
work than he should undertake. 


EMPLOYED STUDENTS. The amount of work which an em- 
ployed student is permitted to carry depends upon the amount of 
free time he has for study. Such students are normally permitted 
to take eight to ten semester hours of work in a given semester. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY. A student above the freshman level, 
upon recommendation of the department chairman and with the 
approval of the dean of his college, may be permitted to take ad- 
vanced work by independent study. Application blanks for such 
work may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT. Credit toward graduation may be 
granted for the completion, with grades 3, 4 or 5 of the College 
Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, 
and for such credits which have been granted by a previous ac- 
credited institution. The amount of credit will be determined in 
each case by the department concerned. 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS. Credit toward graduation 
is granted for satisfactory completion of proficiency examinations 
in courses in the following fields: Accounting (limited to nine 
semester hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 only), Engineer- 
ing Science, Languages (exclusive of Literature courses), Mathe- 
matics, Music (lower division only), Physical Science, and Physics. 
Credit for the examination is withheld until the student completes 
a higher course in the same department with a grade of C or 
better. Proficiency examinations are given under the following 
regulations: 


1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the de- 
partment chairman and the Registrar. 
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2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or 
to remove failures in courses. 


3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a 
given subject. 


4. Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5 per se- 
mester hour, payable in advance to the cashier, is charged for 
each course unit examination. 


5. Proficiency examinations in music are given on Wednesday of 
the fourth week of the first semester in residence, or during 
the second week of the first summer session in residence. The 
exact time and place of these examinations will be posted on 
the official Chicago Musical College bulletin board on the ninth 
floor. 


SEMESTER HOURS. Credit for work done is expressed in se- 
mester hours. In academic courses, a semester hour is the amount 
of credit given for one fifty-minute lecture period a week for one 
semester. A double period is required for one semester hour of 
credit in laboratory courses and certain other applied courses in 
art, drawing, and music. In applied music, two hours of credit 
are given per half hour of private instruction per week. 


LENGTH OF CLASSES AND LESSONS. College classes nor- 
mally meet for fifty minutes during the day and seventy-five 
minutes in the evening. Individual lessons in applied music last 
thirty minutes for applied music minors, sixty minutes or twice 
thirty minutes per week for performance majors. 


GRADES. Students who successfully complete the requirements 
of a course are divided into four groups according to the relative 
quality of their work. Grades are expressed as follows: A, B, C, 
and D, with D as the lowest passing grade. The grade of F indi- 
cates failure. 


The grade I indicates that the final examination was not taken, 
or that a part of the class work was not completed. Students are 
given this grade only when a small part of the semester's work is 
incomplete and when the student is able to present to his instruc- 
tor a satisfactory reason for not completing the work within the 
usual time. Incomplete work must be completed within the fol- 
lowing semester. After one semester, an incomplete cannot be re- 
moved unless an extension of time is granted by the instructor and 
the dean. A student should see his instructor as soon as possible 
to arrange for removing an incomplete grade. 
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President Rolf A. Weil explains development plans for the University. 


The grade L indicates official withdrawal from the course. How- 
ever, if the student withdraws from a course after the middle of 
the term and if his work is below passing, he must ordinarily ex- 
pect a grade of F. 


The grade V is given to a student who is permitted to enroll for 
a course as visitor or auditor. No credit is given for work so taken. 


The grades of S and U are given in certain non-credit courses to 
indicate that such work is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 


Second examinations to raise final grades or to make up failures 
are not permitted. 


Grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points for 
each semester hour in which a grade of A is received, 3 for B, 2 
for C, 1 for D, and O for F. 


UNIVERSITY HONORS 


A student who achieves a high level of scholarship is fulfilling 
with distinction one of the primary objectives of the University. 
The University recognizes this achievement in the following ways: 


DEANS’ LIST. A student who completes all his work during a 
semester with a grade-point average of 3.50 or better is placed on 
the Deans’ List, which is published after the end of each semester. 


AWARDS AND PRIZES. A number of special awards and prizes 
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are granted by the colleges and departments of the University for 
exceptional work in particular fields. 


GRADUATION WITH HONORS. A student who achieves a 
grade-point average of 3.50 or higher for all college work com- 
pleted prior to his last semester will be graduated with honors. 


FRANKLIN HONOR SOCIETY. Students who achieve excep- 
tional academic records (grade-point averages of 3.50 or higher) 
may be elected in the junior or senior year to this honorary society. 
Its prime object, in the words of the Society's charter, is “to 
emphasize scholarship and character in the thought of Roosevelt 
students, to foster the ideals of the University, and by recognition 
of students through election to membership, to stimulate the open- 
minded search for truth, the appreciation of intellectual excel- 
lence, and the democratic spirit which were outstanding qualities 
of Benjamin Franklin." 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL 

1. A student must maintain a cumulative grade point average of 
2.00 for work taken at Roosevelt University to be in good 
standing. 

2. A student on probation who achieves a cumulative average of 
2.00 grade points at the close of any semester will be returned 
to good standing. A student who fails to achieve a cumulative 
average of 2.00 grade points will be continued on probation 
at the end of each semester in which he receives a semester 
grade point average of 2.20 or better; he will be dropped for 
poor scholarship at the end of any semester in which he does 
not achieve a semester grade point average of 2.20 or better. 

3. When a student has received a grade of 'C' or better in a 
course taken at Roosevelt University, no grade received from 
repeating that course shall be counted as part of that student's 
cumulative and semester averages for the purpose of Probation 
and Dismissal. 

4. A student who completes no courses in two consecutive semes- 
ters for which he registers will be dropped for poor scholar- 
ship, regardless of his previous status. 

5. A student who has failed Basic Writing Practice (when, for 
any reason, he has been required to enroll in this course) may 
not repeat Basic Writing Practice unless he has been permitted 
to do so by the Basic Writing Practice staff. A student denied 
permission to repeat this course will be dropped for poor 
scholarship. 
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6. No student on probation may carry more than 12 semester 
hours of work without written consent of the dean of the col- 
lege in which he is enrolled, or the Director of Counseling 
and Testing. 


REINSTATEMENT. A student who has been dropped for poor 
scholarship will not be permitted to register in the following se- 
mester, either as a regular student or as a special student. He may 
apply for reinstatement in a later semester. However, no student 
may apply who: 
(1) has been dropped twice for poor scholarship, here or else- 
where; or 


(2) has an entrance examination score or high school record 
below present admissions standards. 


The application for reinstatement may be filed in the Dean's 
or the Dean of Students” office during the semester following dis- 
missal, but not later than five weeks before the start of registration 
for the semester in which the student wishes to reenter the Uni- 
versity. The application will be considered by the Probation and 
Reinstatement Committee. If circumstances warrant, the Com- 
mittee may grant reinstatement. A student thus reinstated will be 
on probation and will be dismissed again if he fails to maintain an 
average of 2.20 in each semester until his cumulative average is 
raised to 2.00. 


The Reinstatement Committee may not only deny reinstatement, 
but also may recommend remedial action by the student. In the 
latter case, the student may re-apply for a later semester if the 
remedial action has been taken. 


READMISSION. Former undergraduate students of Roosevelt 
University who have been out of school for at least one semester 
other than a summer term must apply for readmission at the 
Office of the Registrar. 


Official transcripts for intervening work must be sent directly 
to the Office of Undergraduate Admissions. 


Former undergraduate students who have been away from 
Roosevelt University for more than four years must comply with 
the degree requirements of the present catalog. 


STUDENT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE. All students are 
required to abide by the rules, regulations, and principles of 
Roosevelt University as stated in the catalog, the student hand- 
book, and the constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, 
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A cello student performs in Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall. 


and the Student Government. They are required also to conduct 
themselves at all times and in all places with propriety. Conduct 
prejudicial to the interests of Roosevelt University may lead to 
disciplinary action, including suspension or dismissal. 


STUDENT IDENTIFICATION CARDS. At registration each 

student will receive an identification card which is good for his 

period of enrollment at Roosevelt University. The card is stamped 

at registration for each term in which the student is registered. 

The identification card is important for the following reasons: 

1. It is your library card. 

2. It is your permit to register each semester you are at Roosevelt 
University. 

3. Itis your entry card to many Student Activities and University 
events. 

4. It gives you certain privileges such as reduced rates at plays, 
concerts, etc. 
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A fee of $3.00 will be charged for replacing lost identification 
cards. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM. Students are responsible for seeing 
the proper registration officer to make all changes in program. 
Changes in the program of any music student must be initiated in 
Room 926. 


ABSENCES, INCOMPLETES AND FAILURES. If for un- 
avoidable causes a student must cancel a private music lesson, he 
is expected to notify the instructor by five o'clock of the preceding 
day. 

Failure to do so removes any obligation upon the teacher to 
make up the lesson missed. Regular lessons falling on holidays 
will be made up. The student is responsible for making the neces- 
sary arrangements. 


The examining board will refuse examination to the student in 
applied music not fulfilling the normal complement of lessons 
during the semester, and the course will be recorded as a failure 
unless written permission is secured from the instructor to make 
up missed work. In this event an incomplete may be entered. 


Incompletes are given only in cases in which the student misses 
classes during the last weeks of the semester because of illness or 
other reasons beyond his control and upon proper report to the 
College. They must be made up in the succeeding semester. In 
applied music, a student may not register in a succeeding course 
until the incomplete has been removed. 


Students receiving an incomplete are responsible for arranging 
to remove it, including the pre-payment of a make-up examination 
fee of $5.00 per course. 


ATTENDANCE AT RECITALS AND CONCERTS. Wednes- 
day noon is concert time. Regular undergraduate students at Chi- 
cago Musical College are required to attend at least eight of the 
College 1:00 P.M. recitals or other College sponsored recitals or 
concerts each semester. Attendance is taken and entered in the 
student's personal record. 


Students in their final semester of residence before taking the 
degree are excused from this requirement. 


It is expected that students will also attend other musical events 
outside Roosevelt University. In some cases tickets are available 
free or at reduced prices. 
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TITTLON: AN ES: FEES 
(Effective Fall, 1967) 


Tuition rates are the same for students enrolled in the day or 
evening school. All fees are quoted on a semester basis. An extra 
charge of fifty cents per semester hour will be added to the tuition 
rates listed below if all charges are not paid in full at the time of 
registration. 


TUITION 


Tuition is determined by multiplying the semester hour charge 
by the number of semester hours in which the student is enrolling, 
except in applied music and some other courses for which there is 
a fixed semester charge as listed below. 


Undergraduate tuition, per semester hour ................. $ 36.00 
Graduate tuition, per semester hour ............... eee 45.00 
Semi-private instruction, per semester hour ................ 70.00 
Applied Music; group’ study <>. 5: scsi: octets meris 72.00 
Applied Music, private lessons} 

Major Study, two half-hour lessons per week, 4 s.h. ...... 190.00 

Minor study, one half-hour lesson per week, 2 s.h. ........ 95.00 
Opera Workshop <s.: suieta o esselen ajo e lalo de ainia erie eine 60.00 
Tuition charge for Basic Writing Practice and Music 90 ...... 108.00 
Tuition charge for Review Theory 400 .................... 90.00 


The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the neces- 
sity for separate fees for health service, certain social activities, 
and subscriptions to the student publications. 


FEES 
Application for admission fee for regular students* 

(non-efündable) ...1.. ona otra: sell 4 Are e DR $10.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each registration........ 3.00 
Proficiency examination fee, per semester hour**............. 5.00 
Accident and sickness insurance (optional except for foreign 

students) (rate subject to change annually), per semester .... 9.50 


This rate applies only to music students working for college credits and 

carrying a program of not less than four semester hours for under- 
graduates and of not less than two semester hours for graduate students 
of non-applied music instruction. Otherwise, private rates apply. In the 
summer term not less than two semester hours of non-applied music 
instruction must be carried to qualify for the regular tuition rate. 


*The term “regular students” is defined on p. 6. 


**This fee must be paid in advance of the examination and may not be 
waived by the instructor. 
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Phvsiraltexamination E AI RA ia 5.00 
Concert and Recital fee (required of all regular students)...... 3.00 
Transcript of credits fee (for each after the first).............. 1.00 
Gradastiongfe ooo i-e EE CL LISDEUMAXEEE TIE IESESM. 15.00 
Practice studio fee—6 hours weekly for one semester 

(12 hours weekly during summer term).................. 15.00 
Organ practice fee—6 hours weekly 

(I2: hours: during summer term): 4. e ir IR Ies 30.00 
Orchestra instrument Tental. .. airada ta nile Racks 10.00 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION FEE. The fee for a special examina- 
tion when it is given outside of the instructors regular class 
periods, is $5. This fee also applies for the removal of incompletes 
in both class and private lesson subjects. 


The University accepts all tuition and fees with the understand- 
ing that the student, in paying such tuition and fees, agrees to 
abide by all the regulations of the University, whether printed in 
this catalog or not, and by any decisions of the administration or 
faculty regarding the student's status in the University. 


The University reserves the right to change tuition and fees as 
conditions may require. 


No extra fee or tuition is charged for out-of-state students. 


Although the University exercises reasonable precaution, it can 
assume no responsibility for accidents to students which may occur 
incident to attendance at or participation in classroom or labora- 
tory work or intramural activities. 


LATE REGISTRATION FEE. A charge of $5 will be made for 
late registration. This fee will be assessed on all registrations which 
occur after the first week of a semester or term. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM FEE. A charge of $5 will be made 
for each change of program made subsequent to the issuance of 
class cards. This charge will not be assessed when the change in- 
volves merely adding to or subtracting from the student's program. 


LOCKER RENTAL FEES. The University has available for stu- 
dent rental a limited number of lockers for clothing, books, etc. 
These lockers are furnished, with padlock, on the following rental 
basis: 
Kent for semester or summor: niaes 30S 5305 Sis a Sle See Si $1.00 
Lock deponie (TENORIO co ds Diana qul eere whe 1.25 
In renting a locker, the student agrees that the University is free 
from any and all responsibility for loss and damage to the student’s 
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property. Lockers are available, while the supply lasts, at the 
Cashier's Office. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE. 'The University does not assess a 
separate student activities fee, as such. However, an appropriation 
is made in the amount of $1.25 for each evening student and $2.50 
for each day student for student activities purposes during the fall 
and spring semesters. The student activities fund so accumulated 
is used to support those activities falling under the jurisdiction of 
the Student Activities Board, such as the Roosevelt University 
Torch, the Roosevelt University Theater, the Radio Workshop, the 
Student Senate, and the social and athletic functions of the Student 
Activities Office and the Physical Education Department. 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION. One third of the semester's tui- 
tion and fees must be paid at the time of registration before class 
attendance cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to 
attend classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS. Tuition and fees are payable in full at the 
time of registration. Some students find it inconvenient to pay the 
full amount at once. To accommodate them an extended payment 
plan is available. An extra charge of fifty cents per semester hour 
is assessed if tuition and fees are not paid in full at time of 
registration. 


The extended payment plan is as follows: 
One third of tuition and fees at date of registration; 


A total of two thirds by the end of the fourth week of the se- 
mester; 


Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 
A proportionately shorter plan is available for the summer term. 


Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than 
these rests with the student, and they must be made with the Bursar 
at the beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1 is 
charged each time a payment is made later than the date specified 
or agreed upon. 


No student having any unpaid accounts will be issued a tran- 
script of his credits or a diploma. Furthermore, he will not be per- 
mitted to enroll for any term until all accounts of the preceding 
term are adjusted with the Bursar. 


TUITION AND FEES 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS, AND CREDITS. Tuition re- 
funds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof is 
furnished that the reason for withdrawal from the University is 
one that is beyond the control of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the 
Cashier's Office and may be granted according to the following 
regulations: 


1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during 
the first four weeks of the semester, or the first three weeks of 
the summer term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of tuition credit shall be 
the date on which the official “drop card" is filled out, and 
not the date on which class is last attended. Hence, the official 
"drop card" should be filled out at once in Room 926 upon 
withdrawal from any course. 


3. Schedule of tuition credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 

before first cH. DOMO 11S Decor xt 100% 
durine first week... css e RR e 8046 
during sscond WOCE: ..ool.r. enam RR Rm 6046 
duringathid! weeks. 21.5.) ER PEE sles 5 40% 
during. fourthiweek. asas da IIT 20% 
a 15 e areae m FE SEA 9e Rom b Be none 


A comparable, but shorter, schedule of credits applies to the 
summer terms. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND 
STUDENT «Db 


Financial assistance to students is administered through the 
Office of Student Aid. All inquiries concerning scholarships and 
loans should be directed to that office. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of renewable scholarships are granted each year in 
amounts up to and including full tuition. Awards are made on the 
basis of merit and need, without regard to race, religion, place of 
residence, or national origin, except that several scholarships are 
reserved for foreign students. The following types of music scholar- 
ships are awarded by competition, held in the month of April for 
the following year, to full-time music students: 


SPECIAL MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
AWARDS FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


A faculty committee awards the following scholarships to appli- 
cants who possess the qualifications specified by the donors: 


THE OLIVER DITSON SCHOLARSHIPS. Six scholarships 
up to $1,000 each are made available annually to provide tuition 
throughout the academic year to students of unusual ability and 
in need of financial assistance, in composition or musicology, 
voice, piano, organ, violin or violoncello, and orchestral instru- 
ments other than strings. Not open to freshmen. 


PRESSER MUSIC FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP. On rec- 
ommendation of the faculty of Chicago Musical College from 
funds provided by the Presser Music Foundation, awards are made 
to students planning to find a career in the field of music. 


THE H. A. CERTIK VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIPS. Annual awards 
are made to students for study with Morris Gomberg through 
funds provided by H. A. Certik, collector of fine violins. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID / 


THE RUTH FRIEDMAN PIANO AWARD. This award provides 
the sum of $1,000 toward a full year's tuition for a piano major. 


THE MIRIAM MESIROW MARKS MEMORIAL AWARD. It 
' provides the sum of $500 toward a full year's tuition of a piano 
major. 


THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY WOMEN'S SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS. These awards are made annually to outstanding music 
students. 


THE MARY GANZ AWARD. Provides the sum of $250 toward 
a full year's tuition for a voice student. 


MARTHA G. WOLF MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP. 


THE RUDOLPH GANZ AWARD. Provides the sum of $1,000 
toward a full year's tuition for a piano student. 


» THE SUE COWAN HINTZ MEMORIAL AWARD. Provides 
the sum of $120 toward a year's tuition for a full-course voice 
student. 

THE LEOLA GETZE AWARD. Provides the sum of $100 for a 
full-course piano student. 


THE MAHALIA JACKSON SCHOLARSHIP. Provides the sum 
of $900 for a full-time voice student. 


THE MUSARTS CLUB MUSIC AWARD. $400. 
THE DUMAN FOUNDATION MUSIC AWARD. $500. 


Additional awards and scholarships may be available at the 
time when annual competitions are announced. Applications and 
requirement outlines may be obtained in room 920. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications for assistantships, scholarships, and grants-in-aid 
are received annually. Application blanks are available in the 
office of the Dean of the Graduate Division (Room 714) and must 
be returned prior to April 1. Awards are announced on or about 
May 1. 


Applications for grant-in-aid (for financial assistance during the 
spring semester) are also accepted between December 1 and 
' January 15. Application blanks are available in the office of the 
Dean. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


The Counseling and Testing Service, the Health Service, the 
Placement Office, the Physical Education Department, the Stu- 
dent Activities Office, the Office of Student Aid, and the Office of 
the Foreign Student Adviser form a single administrative unit with 
the Dean of Students at its head. All of these offices serve the 
student by giving individual attention to his problems. 


EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL, 
AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the University con- 
tributes to the well-being and success of students, both in their col- 
lege work and in life generally, by helping them analyze and solve 
their individual problems. The personnel of the Service consists of 
trained counselors and specialists in test administration. 


Students are interviewed when they first enter the University, 
whenever problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the 
standard set by the University. Recognizing that a student's voca- 
tional, educational, financial, social, and personal problems are 
closely interrelated, members of the counseling staff do not at- 
tempt to counsel on these factors separately, but assist the student 
in adjustments which will enable him to make the best use of his 
abilities, interests, and environment. 


Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student's 
previous scholastic record and information concerning his per- 
sonal background. When it seems necessary, counselors recom- 
mend further testing or refer the student to persons especially 
equipped to give help on particular problems. 


The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students 
are referred to the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, 
who, in a personal interview, discusses not only the grades ob- 
tained but also the circumstances under which the student is work- 
ing. By this means, parents gain new insight into the student's 
problems, plans, purposes, and work. Communications and tele- 
phone calls should be directed to the Counseling and Testing ` 
Service. 


STUDENT SERVICES  / 


ORIENTATION. Orientation is held each semester for entering 
regular freshmen. All regular day freshmen are required to attend 
freshman orientation meetings. These meetings are designed to 
provide the entering freshman with an adequate foundation for 
serious college work. 


A steady flow of information throughout the school year is made 
possible through the Information Desk in the first floor lobby, the 
student handbook, the weekly calendar, the student newspaper, 
and other means of communication. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISING. Entering students with previous 
college experience are advised during the registration period pre- 
ceding each semester regarding their programs of study. Toward 
the end of each semester, continuing students have pre-registration 
interviews with their advisers in their major department; freshmen 
and sophomores who have not yet chosen their major field of 
concentration are assigned to general advisers. 


Whenever the choice of courses of study is made difficult by un- 
certainties in vocational plans, the Counseling and Testing Staff 
stands ready to supplement the departmental adviser's efforts to 
help the student “find himself." 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
(Non-Credit) 


BASIC WRITING PRACTICE. The program is the result of a 
recognized need for providing inadequately prepared students with 
elementary training in written expression. When tests show that a 
student needs such training, he is enrolled in a small section of 
Basic Writing Practice in which his difficulties are diagnosed and 
clinical methods are used to help him overcome his deficiencies. 
This program is administered by the Department of English and 
Speech. 

REMEDIAL MUSIC COURSES. Chicago Musical College offers 
preparatory courses in Theory and Piano to students who wish to 
enroll as professional music students, but who are not sufficiently 
prepared to enter the regular college courses in these disciplines. 
No credit is given to music students for these courses. 


AIDS TO IMPROVE SCHOLARSHIP 


STUDY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. The Counseling and 
Testing Service offers help to those students who feel they could 
benefit by increasing the effectiveness of their study methods. Indi- 
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A Student Health Service nurse adjusts an audiometer, used to test hearing. 


vidual interviews with a trained counselor are provided to aid the 
student in diagnosing his personal study problems. Appointments 
with a counselor may be made with the receptionist in the Coun- 
seling and Testing Service. 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. Tests reveal that 
many college students have poor reading skills and inefficient study 
habits. Since successful work depends largely upon these skills, 
the University makes available the assistance of reading clinicians, 
who are members of the Department of English. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The Health Service provides physicians, psychiatrists, nurses and 
others to assist students with various health needs. Services include 
first aid, treatment for minor illnesses, immunizations and consul- 
tations. 


Health certificates are required of regular day students, both 
freshmen and transfer students, prior to their first registration. 
New summer school students should have the examination before 
the fall semester. The examination must be reported on the form 
provided by the University. Students who prefer to do so may 
arrange at registration an appointment for having the physical ex- 
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The University Choirs perform at the inauguration of President Weil. 


amination done in the Health Service for a moderate fee. Failure or 
delay with the examination is cause for a fine and for exclusion 
from classes until the requirement is met. 


Accident and sickness insurance is available to all full-time stu- 
dents for $9.50 a semester and $6 for the summer, and it provides 
up to $5000 a year for each sickness or accident. This plan or an 
equivalent one is compulsory for foreign students, and optional to 
all others. Premiums and benefits may be adjusted annually. 


The Mental Health Staff is comprised of the Director of the 
Health Service, two psychiatrists, and psychological counselors. 
Their services are available to students upon recommendation of 
the counselor or request of the student. Students requiring long- 
term psychiatric help normally are referred to clinics or practi- 
tioners outside the University. 


PLACEMENT 


The placement service at Roosevelt University is operated on a 
centralized and University-wide basis. The office is maintained as 
a service to students, graduates, alumni and employers. 


Information about vocational and career opportunities, within 
the broad expanse of the world of work, may be found in the re- 
ception room of the Placement Office. Specific material pertaining 
to individual employers in business, industry, government, teaching 
and the professions may also be found in open files. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Chicago Musical College emphasizes the student's participation 
in ensemble groups during his period of study. Theory must at all 
times be related to practice, and practice must find its reason in 
theory. The student will be guided by a departmental adviser as 
to the ensemble he should join each semester, and must participate 
in that ensemble for at least two successive semesters. Consent 
of instructor is a prerequisite for all ensembles. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Students from other departments in the University who are 
qualified for entry into any of the following ensembles or activities 
are welcome to participate with or without credit upon securing 
consent from the ensemble's director. 


THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. This organization is open to all qualified players. Students 
of advanced orchestral conducting are given opportunity to con- 
duct the group, and advanced performance majors have the privi- 
lege of rehearsing and performing with the orchestra as soloists. 


THE UNIVERSITY BAND. The Band is valuable as a labora- 
tory for band players and for students in conducting who are 
specializing in music education. Outstanding wind instrument 
students are given the opportunity to appear with The University 
Band as soloists. 


THE UNIVERSITY CHORUS. The Chorus appears in concert 
both with and without the orchestra. Advanced students in voice 
have the privilege of rehearsing and performing with the chorus as 
soloists. Advanced students in choral conducting are given the 
opportunity to conduct the chorus. The work of the chorus in- 
volves the study and performance of important works in various 
styles. 


ADVANCED CHORAL GROUPS. Advanced choral groups are 
formed yearly as needs and interests of students are determined. 


JAZZ LAB BAND. This group is organized to give valuable ex- 
perience to students interested in this form of musical activity. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES / 


ENSEMBLES. Chicago Musical College stresses the importance 
of ensemble group performance both instrumental and vocal, by 
required participation in such a group during each semester of a 
student's undergraduate college years. The student may enter 
one of the large groups here described or one of the small en- 
sembles. Graduate students, though not required to be enrolled 
for ensemble courses, are urged to participate in these groups 
for their own musical pleasure and education. 


THE OPERA WORKSHOP. The Opera Workshop provides an 
opportunity for young singers to secure experience in the field of 
both opera and operetta. Students are placed in groups at different 
levels of proficiency, and, when qualified, are given roles in public 
performances presented by the workshop. 


RECITALS AND CONCERTS. Departmental performance 
classes (obligatory for performance majors) and regular student 
recitals are held in which students gain experience and poise in 
public appearance. Seniors and other advanced students present 
complete or joint recitals, and they sometimes appear with the 
University Symphony Orchestra and other ensemble groups. 
Faculty and guest recitals and lectures provide an opportunity to 
hear established artists and scholars. All programs are open to 
the public. A calendar of events is available upon request. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


All graduates and former students (having completed two se- 
mesters) of Roosevelt University, Chicago Musical College, and 
the former Central YMCA College are considered alumni of 
Roosevelt University and members of the Alumni Association. 
Active status is obtained by a contribution, of any amount, during 
the year. 


Information about alumni affairs and activities may be obtained 
from the Alumni Office. 


PROFESSIONAL AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Chicago Musical College encourages students to participate in 
the activities of chapters of professional or fraternal organizations, 
such as: 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS' NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
This leading professional organization for music educators was 
founded in 1907. It has student chapters in over 350 colleges and 
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universities in the United States and Canada. The Roosevelt Uni- 
versity Chapter was organized in 1951. Student members receive 
a subscription to the MENC Journal, as well as all the privileges 
and advantages of membership in the parent organization except 
the right to vote and to hold office. All music education majors 
are counseled to become members of this professional organization. 


PHI MU ALPHA-SINFONIA. A national professional music 
fraternity for men, this organization was founded in Boston on 
October 6, 1898. It has over 200 chapters in American univer- 
sities, colleges, and conservatories. Epsilon Theta Chapter was 
established at Chicago Musical College on June 5, 1949. Any man 
in the University who practices music as an avocation or who is 
preparing himself for a career in the field of music is eligible for 
membership. Election to membership is determined by (a) the 
individual's scholastic standing, and (b) his ability to enter into 
the musical activity of the fraternity. 


MU PHI EPSILON. A national professional music sorority for 
women, this organization was founded on November 13, 1903. It 
has chapters in numerous American institutions of higher learning. 
Alpha Omicron Chapter was instituted at Roosevelt University 
in 1961. Any woman in the University who prepares herself for 
a career in one of the fields of music and shows both academic 
and artistic excellence may be elected to the sorority. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The University encourages students to participate in extra- 
curricular activities which support or complement the work carried 
on in the classrooms. The Director of Student Activities provides 
guidance for student groups organized to promote special in- 
terests. Considerable social activity centers about the pursuit of 
educational and cultural interests by the various student groups. 
The University requires student organizations to extend their 
privileges to all alike without discrimination on any basis except 
that of individual merit and community of interest. All student 
activities groups are required to register with the Student Activities 
Office the names of their officers and a statement of their aims and 
membership policies. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLIES. From time to time, all-university as- 
semblies are held at which speakers discuss a variety of topics. 
During the regular academic year, Chicago Musical College pre- 
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Student activities, including music sorority teas, enrich student life. 


sents an outstanding series of musical events on Wednesdays from 
1:00 to 2:00 o'clock in the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall. These 
programs are open to all university students. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT. The students at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity have an unusual opportunity to participate in the conduct 
of extracurricular life. Each fall and spring the students elect a 
representative Student Senate. One function of the Senate is to 
appoint the student membership on the joint student-faculty Stu- 
dent Activities Board. The Senate further fosters activities which 
concern the entire student body. 


THE METROPOLITAN PLAYERS. The theater group is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of English and Speech and the Stu- 
dent Activities Office. Its purpose is to offer professional in- 
struction in the skills associated with drama, to enrich the avoca- 
tional interest of students, and to provide entertainment of a high 
quality. 

THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY TORCH. This student news- 
paper is controlled and operated by its own board of editors, 
although the Student Activities Board of six students and six 
faculty members sets the general framework of policies within 
which the paper may function. 


THE RADIO WORKSHOP. The Radio Workshop serves two 
functions in the University: as a service to the school, and as an 
educational and entertainment activity for the students. The work- 
shop is well equipped with a radio studio and facilities for broad- 
casting throughout the school. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


THE CURRICULUM IN PIANO 


This program is designed to prepare the student for a career as 
a performer or as a teacher or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PIANO MAJORS. The student will be 
required to pass an entrance examination and should be prepared 
to play from memory two or more compositions of the following 
grade of difficulty: Bach two- or three-part Inventions; Mozart C 
Major Sonata; Beethoven Sonata Op. 49, No. 2; Mendelssohn 
Songs without Words; Chopin Preludes, Waltzes, or Nocturnes. 
These are minimum requirements. 


At the completion of his second year he will present himself for 
examination before seeking departmental recommendation for en- 
trance into the Upper Division. The candidate must receive a mini- 
mum grade of B in Piano 214 to qualify for the Upper Division 
and must repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In the 
Upper Division, the candidate must also receive not less than a 
grade of B for each semester in piano. 


During his last semester the student will present a solo recital 
which will also serve as his final examination. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Piano 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Pinno 211-212... os oie x oe 8 Piano 213-214... ers 8 
Theory € Application I-II....... 8 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
History of Music PIT .......... 4 History of Music III-IV ...... 4 
Political Science 101........... 3 English’ 201 ==. 23 
Bnglisn MOLAO oeri «oa enn tte 6 History 1212122 7e 6 
Ensemble (Chorus) ........... 2 Ensemble (Accompanying) ..... 2 
31 31 

THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
PIDO: 311-312 eri 8 Piano 313-314. Maa se 8 
Counterpomt EI... 4 Piano Pedagogy I-II............ 4 
Music Literature or Theory....10 Form and Analysis I-I......... 4 
Psychology 103... oer 3 Music Literature or Theory.... 10 
Sociology or Physical Ensemble (Two-Piano) ........ 2 
Science" 101 7722,55 Ce one 3 “Rectal eer E 0 
Ensemble (Chamber Music) .... 2 EF 
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THE CURRICULUM IN ORGAN 


The plans of study outlined below are designed to prepare the 
student for a career as concert organist and/or church organist. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ORGAN MAJORS. The student will 
be required to pass an entrance examination and should be pre- 
pared to play from memory one of Bach's Little Preludes and 
Fugues, a chorale-prelude from Bach's Orgelbüchlein and a move- 
ment from one of Mendelssohn's organ sonatas. The student 
must also demonstrate his ability to play the accompaniment of 
an excerpt from an oratorio and the vocal score of an anthem of 
moderate difficulty. These will be of his own choosing. 

In exceptional cases, prospective organ majors may be accepted 
who are able to meet the entrance requirements for piano majors. 
It is understood, however, that the entrance requirements out- 
lined above must be fulfilled by the end of the first semester. 

At the completion of his second year, the student majoring in 
Organ will be expected to present himself for examination be- 
fore seeking departmental recommendation and approval for en- 
trance into the Upper Division. The candidate must receive a 
minimum grade of B in Organ 214 to qualify for the Upper Divi- 
sion. He must repeat the course if he fails to obtain this grade. In 
the Upper Division, the candidate must also receive not less than 
a grade of B for each semester in organ. 

In the study of organ, emphasis will be placed upon general serv- 
ice playing, accompaniment of the classic oratorios and masses, 
transposition, open score reading, improvisation, and the develop- 
ment of a repertory which will include organ literature of all 
schools. 

In his senior year, the student will present a solo recital which 
will also serve as his final examination. 


Plan of Study Leading to a Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Organ 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Orsan BELLO 52:29 Bikes od y ES 8 Organ 213-214 ida ao 8 
PELO: 201-2058. institu Tinas 4 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
Theory & Application I-II....... S Sociology 101. suscrita 3 
History of Music I-II ........ 4, History 121-122: 20500 sa 6 
Engen 101-202 000 ew 6 Psychology 103... ici 3 
CHOUR o o. ld aig ee et aed uri 2 Elements of Conducting........ 2 

— Choral Conducting ............ 2 

32  ChODUS ¿somos tot sere cere 2 
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THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Orana SPSI ice neuen £o eun eos a Sinaia A 8 
History of Music IIL-IV ....... 4 Organ Literature .....:.o ven 2 
Form and Analysis I-H......... 4 Composition LIE... ze 6 
Counterpoint II ............. 4 Music Literature Elective ..... 4 
Adv. Choral Conducting........ 4 Liberal Arts Electives ......... 6 
Music Literature Elective ..... 2 Recital sico Se res 0 
Choros A A rs 2 —- 
Vocal Husesmblé eos musas 2 26 
28 


THE CURRICULUM IN VOICE 


This program is designed to prepare the student for a career as 
a performer or as a teacher or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR VOICE MAJORS. The student wishing 
to major in voice must be able to show definite indications of 
talent, such as a voice with possibilities of development, ability to 
sing on pitch, and an intuitive musical aptitude. He must have at- 
tained technical proficiency and repertory sufficient to qualify for 
course 211. 


At the completion of his second year he will be expected to pre- 
sent himself for examination before seeking departmental recom- 
mendation for entrance into the Upper Division. The candidate 
must receive a minimum grade of B in Voice 214 to qualify for the 
Upper Division, and will repeat the course if he fails to obtain this 
grade. In the Upper Division the candidate must also receive not 
less than a grade of B for each semester in voice. 


During his last semester the student will present a solo recital 
which will also serve as his final examination. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music with a Major in Voice 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Voice 211-212 ; cr io eR 6 "Voice 213.214 <a cit 8 
Piano.101-102 3.5: Gh na 4 Piano 103-104 .......— s 4 
Theory € Application I-II....... 8 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
Halian: 101-102 00.06. me. ors 6 History of Music TIT... ce 4 
English 101-102 sa ccc s 6 French 101-102 <<... el 6 
Ensemble (vocal) ............. 2. Bnsemble (vocal) 4... 2 
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THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 

Voice 3115312 assays e GR 8 Voie 313-314... iei ve 8 

History of Music III-IV ...... 4 Vocal Literature I-IH. 7... ee 4 

Countrpoint E as als arias 2's 2. Vocal Pedagogy) s. esee oc 2 

Germimil101-102 2.2.2. 6253426. 6 Elements of Conducting........ 2 

Peychology 103. ». Mio SNe oiele alo 3;  Choral Conducting OE E 2 

Political Science. 101. .......... 3 Form and Analysis I-II......... 4 
Ensemble (vocal) ............. 2 Opera Workshop and/or 

-— Coaching. 5n. EE á 

28 Ensemble (vocal) ..5225:51-229 5208 2 

Recital. .... von e re 0 
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THE CURRICULUM IN STRING INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, STRING BASS, AND HARP. This 
program is designed to prepare the student for a career as a per- 
former or as a teacher on the college level or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAJOR IN A STRING IN- 
STRUMENT. A violin student should be able to play scales and 
arpeggios in three octaves, etudes of the same difficulty as the 
Kreutzer Etudes, Nos. 8 to 32, and compositions of the same dif- 
ficulty as the Handel D Major Sonata No. IV or the Bach A 
Minor Concerto. These are minimum entrance requirements. The 
student may present more advanced material. 


Equivalent entrance requirements are asked in the case of the 
other string instruments. 


At the completion of his second year the candidate will be ex- 
pected to present himself for examination before seeking depart- 
mental recommendation for entrance into the Upper Division. He 
must receive a minimum grade of B in course 214 in his instru- 
ment to qualify for the Upper Division, and will repeat the course 
if he fails to obtain this grade. In the Upper Division the candidate 
must also receive not less than a grade of B for each semester in 
his major instrument. 


At graduation the student should be able to perform in a satis- 
factory manner concertos equivalent in difficulty to the Mendels- 
sohn E Minor and the Bruch G Minor. He should have a broad 
knowledge of the chamber music repertoire in which his instru- 
ment is prominent, plus an extensive experience as an orchestral 
player. 


During his last semester the student will present a solo recital 
which will also serve as his final examination. 
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Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in a String Instrument 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 211-212...... 8 Major Instrument 213-214...... 8 
Piano 101-102 |... 19: 01v A Piano 103-104. ¿iaa imu 9s 4 
Theory € Application I-IH....... 8 Theory € Application III-IV..... 8 
History of Music PI ......... 4 -Hatory 1212122) 9.2. 6 
English. 101-102. 24:90 6 Orchestra. susi sas 2 
COP RUN Moo osc gnam memos 2 Chamber Music ......:.« 335 2 
32 30 

THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 311-312...... 8 Major Instrument 313-314...... 8 
History of Music IM-IV ...... 4 Form and Analysis I-II......... 4 
Countmrpomt Jal... «ue rs wim oe 4 Elementary Conducting ........ 2 
Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 Orchestral Conducting ......... 2 
Psychology 103 «: «sé 3.5. 55 ss ses 3 Elective usura soko 2 
SC HOT. cou canes «coon nan fear ana 3: “Political Science “101... 2... e 3 
OFPCBeSLlUR. uuo des sat et BR 2 ‘Physical Science 101... ... Sic: 3 
Chamber Music .2.. iis vs 2 Orchestra. cocos roms 2 
— ‘Chamber Music .....— seias 2 

30 Rectal maca. he ELI 0 
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THE CURRICULUM IN WIND INSTRUMENTS 


FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, BASSOON, TRUMPET, FRENCH 
HORN, TROMBONE, TUBA. (Instruction is also given in saxo- 
phone, percussion, and instruments related to those named, such 
as English horn and bass clarinet.) 


This program is designed to prepare the student as a performer 
or as a teacher on the college level or both. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAJOR IN A WIND INSTRU- 
MENT. The student should have studied one of the woodwind 
or brass instruments for several years and have attained technical 
proficiency and repertoire sufficient to qualify for course 211. (See 
typical violin entrance requirements, page 37.) 


At the completion of his second year he will be expected to pre- 
sent himself for examination before seeking departmental recom- 
mendation for entrance into the Upper Division. The candidate 
must receive a minimum grade of B in 214 in his instrument to 
qualify for the Upper Division, and will repeat the course if he 
fails to obtain this grade. In the Upper Division, the candidate 
must also receive not less than a grade of B for each semester in 
his major instrument. 
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During his last semester the student will present a solo recital 
or, depending on his instrument, some solo and some ensemble 
selections. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in a Wind Instrument 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 211-212...... 8 Major Instrument 213-214...... 8 
Piano:101-102-....... vernm 4  BPano.103-1048...... metros E 
Theory & Application I-IT....... 8 Theory € Application III-IV.... 8 
History of Music I-II ......... 4 "Hiültory" 121-122: 2. ea 6 
Ergishs101-102- elenco oin G "OrcBestrg 66-5 5s onvali em 2 
CODOS. sr au sex ee sa 2 Husembie ......-. 953v v. 2 
32 30 

THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Major Instrument 311-312...... 8 Major Instrument 313-314. ..... 8 
History of Music II-IV ...... 4 Form and Analysis I-II......... 4 
Counterpoint: FIT... vos ores 4 Elementary Conducting ........ 2 
Instrumentation 1-11 ........... 4 Orchestral Conducting ......... 2 
Psychology 10S. oa e dae enea 9. 0:00 20. E 0 i han ee leer F's bea aa $ 
SOCIOIOSSL TOT aora arta aai kiala 3 Political Science 101........... 3 
OrchBetra rn A ru SÉ 2 Physical Science 101........... 3 
Chamber MOSS >: reire rese Kar 2. . OFCDOMTR cisne onse CE ROS 2 
== ‘Chamber Müsic v... ves 2 

307 "Recital «osuere Dads viis dr d 0 
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THE CURRICULA IN THEORY, 
COMPOSITION, AND MUSIC HISTORY 


The Department of Theory has two principal objectives: 


1. Providing every music student with a common core of 
essential knowledge and skills in the fields of music theory, 
literature, and history; 


2. Offering professional training for students majoring in the 
fields of music theory, composition, and history, on both the 
undergraduate and the graduate level. 


REQUIREMENTS. The student entering the basic theory se- 
quence will be expected to have a command of the rudiments of 
music, including scales, intervals, triads, rhythmic reading, and 
some knowledge of the keyboard. 

Students transferring credit from other institutions will be ex- 


amined by the Department of Theory and placed in the basic 
theory sequence according to their proficiencies. 


/ 
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In the music library, a student acquaints herself with a recorded masterwork. 


At the completion of his sophomore year, the student intending 
to major in the Department of Theory must apply for formal 
admission to the departments Upper Division. It is expected 
that such a student maintains a B averąge in all his music- 


theoretical studies. 


Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music with 
a Major in Theory or in Music History 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano 101-102 4 et e 4 
Theory & Application I-II...... 8 
Music History. HT. ... ies 4 
BOSA LORAZ 1... eile 6 
Elistory. 1217122... 5... oov Ts 6 
EDOMO. iro SLE estis 2 

30 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano’ 201-202" ¿cocoa 4 
Form € Analysis III ......... 4 
@ounterpoint LIL ............ = 
Instrumentation I-II .......... 4 
2D0th'Gentury Music... eee 3 
Music Blectives- 22.0. mos 5 
German or French. ...i......... 6 

30 


SECOND YEAR 
Piano 103-104 
Theory & Application III-IV.... 8 


Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
4 


TOTO OITO IOO OO O 


Music History III-IV ......... 4 
German or French ........... 6 
Liberal Arts Electives ........ 6 
Ensemble . 2. ue ovt eoi 2 

30 
FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano 203-204 .... os 4 
Introduction to Musicology .... 3 
Pedagogy of Theory .......... 2 
Fugue 255. ¿Nat SONIS 2 
Music Electives .......- 2:02 s el. 13 
Liberal Arts Electives ......... 6 
Research. Paper |... 5855 0 

30 


The difference between these two curricula will consist in the 
choice of the music electives, and in the selection of a subject 


for the senior research paper. 
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Plan of Study Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
with a Major in Composition 


The student who wishes to major in Composition must have a 
thorough training in theory and in addition must have shown a 
definite ability in original creative work. 


/ 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano IOLLO2 oo e Saet 4 (Piano; 103-104 5. .—. 55:58... 4 
Theory and Application I-II .... 8 Theory and Application III-IV .. 8 
Music History I-I ........... 4 Music History IIEIV. asie s oe aae 4 
Hnastehbl01:102- T S oz. can ace: 6 Composition EIL 5 oe 4 
atrasa DAL AAA 6 Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 
Hnsembie) es asin irem 2 Liberal Arts Electives ......... 6 
—. Hnunsemble © xsi hice ete ooh mite 2 
30 -- 
32 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Piano?201-202. rimar toa RI 4 Piano 203-204 ...... 5 si 4 
Form & Analysis I-II ......... ST il eer rey ers we s leis ees Tn 2 
Gounterpoint L ............. 4 Liberal Arts Electives ......... 6 
Advanced Orchestration I-II .... 4 Music Electives .............. 13 
Gomposition IIEIV .........«« 4 Composition V-VI .... s 4 
20th Century Music .......... 3 Original Composition ......... 0 
Liberal Arts Electives ......... 6 — 
— 29 
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THE CURRICULA IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


The two programs outlined below are intended to prepare the 
student to teach and/or supervise music at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. They aim at developing such qualifications as: a 
high level of musicianship; understanding of the learner and the 
learning process; command of the techniques, methods, and mate- 
rials of instruction; a broad, well-rounded general education; a 
friendly, out-going, and well-adjusted personality; and a strong 
attraction toward children and adolescents and the teaching- 
learning relationship. 


The curricula meet the certification requirements of the State of 
Illinois. Students expecting to teach in other states should inquire 
about the requirements of the state in which they wish to teach, and 
plan their programs accordingly. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MAJOR IN MUSIC EDUCA- 
TION. Students who have an adequate music background and 
a desire to teach may enter the music education program. After 
completing two full years of study, the candidate must pass a 
screening examination in order to secure departmental approval 
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The beautiful Miriam Mesirow Marks Memorial Hall sparkles on the 9th floor. 


to enter the Upper Division, and to be recommended for student 
teaching. The Department reserves the right to deny such approval 
to any candidate not qualified for the rigorous demands of the 
teaching profession. 


The music education student must maintain an overall 2.3 
grade point average of which all his work in applied music, edu- 
cation, and music education must average to a “B.” The grade of 
“D” in any of these subjects will be considered a failing grade. 


A minimum of eight semester hours of Ensemble must be taken 
for credit. Instrumental students are required to participate in 
band or orchestra during each semester of their degree program; 
choral students are required to participate in chorus or vocal en- 
semble during each semester. 


MUSIC EDUCATION: CHORAL MAJOR. This program is 
designed for the student who plans to specialize in the teaching of 
choral music in its various phases. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS / 


In addition to the general qualifications required of all music 
teachers as stated above, the choral teacher must have a good 
singing voice and considerable facility at the piano. Students 
entering this program are expected to have had some successful 
high school choral experience. Students entering with advanced 
standing in voice, may elect voice, piano, or organ in their senior 
year. Elementary Group Voice 101 and 102 are required of all 
beginners in voice. Elementary Group Piano 101 and 102 are 
required of all beginners in piano. 


Besides the choral work at the high school level, this teacher 
must also be prepared to teach and/or supervise the vocal music 
in the elementary school, as well as the general music in the 
junior and senior high school. 


Plan of study leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music in Music 
Education, Choral Major 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
IVLOOB Sees Dev 9 OO sites E AOT A Diversis 4 
{oa VOY to EE IEEE 4 "Pio IN n en 4 
Theory & Application I-II....... 8 Theory € Application MI-IV..... 8 
History ¡of Music PII ......... 4 Elements of Conducting ........ 2 
Enghien 101-102: 32 soiree 6 ‘Choral’ Conducting <5 2.0.5... v 2 
(CCBOT US ey afaSiaks twtr byte Toce co 2 American Education 200........ 4 
Hanne Phys Hd? lO 102 602) (Chorus Selec ces raro egg 2 
— Health «€ Phys. Ed.............. 1 
30 Psychology 103 or 
Pevchology 1101-3212. ds 3 
30 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
MODO isis cra Ge 4 Voice or Piano bis ic ie vo oss 4 
Piano Or Otgan...-... c 4 Instrumental Group Study I..... 4 
Music History II-IV ......... 4  *Science or Mathematics ...... 6 
Backgrounds for Teaching Music US Ih A x es 3 
in the Elementary School..... 3. "Socdiology oio RS 3 
Backgrounds for Teaching Music Student Teaching & Seminar..... 6 
inthe Jr. & Sr. High School.... 3 Vocal Ensemble .............. 2 
Choral Laboratory I-II......... 4 Advanced Choral Conducting... 2 
NOES "ox 2a SP Oct cette an 2 — 
Enslish-201]. Soc «irs rs cents REI 3 30 
Ed. Psych. 215 or 
Child Development 270 ...... 3 *Recommended: Biology 101, or 


— Physical Universe 101, or General 
30 Astronomy 201. 


MUSIC EDUCATION: INSTRUMENTAL MAJOR. This pro- 
gram is designed for the student who plans to specialize in the 
teaching of instrumental music in its various phases. 


In addition to the general qualifications required of all music 
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teachers as stated above, the instrumental teacher must be a good 
soloist on one band or orchestral instrument, and have a compre- 
hensive working knowledge of all instruments. A student entering 
this program is expected to have had some successful instrumental 
experience. Any band or orchestral instrument may be used as 
the major performing medium, but it must be started at the 201 
level for credit towards the degree. After reaching the 301 level, 
the student may elect some other instrument as part of his applied 
music study. 


Elementary Group Piano 101 and 102 are required of all begin- 
ners in piano. 


For students entering with advanced standing in piano, the piano 
requirement may be reduced in proportion to the proficiency 
demonstrated, by up to 6 semester hours credit. 


Besides the instrumental work at the high school level, this 
teacher must be prepared to teach and/or supervise the instru- 
mental music program in the elementary school, as well as teach 
some general music in the junior or senior high school. 


Plan of study leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music in Music 
Education, Instrumental Major 


FIRST YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. SECOND YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Solo Instrument ...... ve 4 Solo: Instrument: ....... einn 4 
Us pitts oes TEST IE TT IL 4 "PiBBO .-. lir Fare ve sales 4 
Instrumental Group Study II.... 2 Instrumental Group Study II.... 4 
Theory & Application I-II...... 8 Theory & Application III-IV..... 8 
History of Music LII ios si xen 4 Elements of Conducting........ 2 
Engish. 101-102. cic «sia eae mv 6 American Education 200........ 4 
Band/Orchesira ........: vs 2 Band/Orchestra ........ 0 2 
Health € Phys. Ed. 101 ........ ] Health & Phys. Bd. ........ 2 
31 30 
THIRD YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. FOURTH YEAR Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
Applied: MURO -serons anos eenia 4 Applied Music ceres 4 
Instrumental Group Study II.... 2 Instrumentation I-II ........... 4 
History of Music IM-IV ....... 4  *Science or Mathematics ...... 6 
Backgrounds for Teaching Music US History. EIS 3 
in the Elementary School..... 3  SOGOlOEY sae cr ieas ces eee 3 
Backgrounds for Teaching Music Student. Teaching =. 4422.55 4:0.) 6 
in the Jr. & Sr. High School.... 3 Instrumental Laboratory II .... 2 
Eogisbi20i exc rn 3 Band/Orchesira  -..... v5 2 
Ed. Psych. 215 or Child — 
Development 270 ........... 3 30 
Instrumental Laboratory I...... 2  *Recommended: Biology 101, or 
Band/Orchestra .............. 2 Physical Universe 101, or General 
Instrumental Conducting ...... 2 Astronomy 201. 
Psychology 103 or 
Philosophy 101 .... sora: 3 
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GiRADUATE STUDY 


Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt University offers graduate 
courses leading to a master’s degree in the following fields of con- 
centration: Performance (Applied Music); Theory; Composition; 
Musicology; Music Education. In all of these fields the degree, 
Master of Music, is conferred upon the candidate who success- 
fully completes all of the requirements. 


A high standard of achievement has been set for each of the five 
majors. It is hoped that graduate students will enjoy their work 
and will feel that their experience at Chicago Musical College of 
Roosevelt University has been both a happy and a profitable one. 


ADMISSION AS A REGULAR STUDENT 


All students who wish to enroll in graduate classes must first be 
formally admitted to graduate study in the University. Those who 
seek the Master of Music degree must, in addition, take an ex- 
amination in some combination of music theory and music history. 
This examination is diagnostic in nature; the results will serve as 
a guide in planning the student’s program of study. Students must 
also be admitted to a department in the Chicago Musical College 
and to candidacy. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


Admission to graduate study is required of all new students. It 
is granted only to students possessing a Bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited institution. 


It is expected that candidates for the Master of Music degree 
will hold a Bachelor of Music degree (or equivalent). However, 
advanced students holding a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major 
in music may, under certain conditions, be admitted by permis- 
sion of the Dean in consultation with the Graduate Committee. 
Credit toward the Master of Music degree, however, is contingent 
upon the completion of the Bachelor of Music requirements. 


It is expected that candidates for the Master of Music in Music 
Education degree will have had an undergraduate major in music 
education. However, other students with a bachelor’s degree, who 
have earned a minimum of twenty semester hours of credit in 
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general education and music education, and who have had student 
teaching in addition, may be accepted, provided that they can give 
evidence of possessing comparable knowledge and skills in the 
area Of music and music education. It is strongly recommended 
that those who expect to do graduate work in music education 
teach for at least two years before entering upon their graduate 
study. 


Chicago Musical College seniors who are within six semester 
hours of obtaining the Bachelor's degree may be admitted to 
graduate study, upon application, while completing undergraduate 
work, provided that the required application for the Bachelor's 
degree has been approved and the degree will be conferred at the 
end of the semester. 


An application blank may be secured from the Director of Ad- 
missions. Applicants who have been graduated from institutions 
other than Roosevelt University will request that a transcript of 
their credits be forwarded to the Director of Admissions. 


If the grade average in the undergraduate record is below 2.7 
(B—), but above 2.5, the student may be admitted only as a 
provisional student, pending demonstration of ability to do satis- 
factory work in graduate courses. 


Foreign students are required to give evidence of proficiency in 
the English language. The Director of Admissions will supply de- 
tailed information concerning the language requirement and other 
certifications that are needed for foreign applicants. 


ADMISSION TO A DEPARTMENT IN THE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Admission is required of all students who wish to use course 
credits to fulfill requirements for the Master of Music degree. 


Admission is granted to students who have been admitted to 
graduate study and whose undergraduate grade average in their 
field of major concentration satisfies the department requirement 
(B in either the Upper Division or the entire college course), and 
who pass the departmental admission examination. Specifications 
and admission examination requirements should be secured from 
the departmental chairman. 


Students must seek departmental approval in their major field of 
concentration within their first semester in residence. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The prospective candidate who plans to write a thesis will be 
asked to demonstrate proficiency in good English usage. 


Not more than nine semester hours of graduate credit completed 
prior to admission to a department in the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, including transfer credit, may be counted toward the Master's 
degree. 


An application for admission to a department may be secured 
from the department chairman. Admission to a department does 
not guarantee admission to candidacy for the graduate degree, but 
it is a necessary step for those seeking the Master of Music degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


Admission to candidacy is required of all students seeking gradu- 
ate degrees. 


It is granted to music students who have completed at least 
six semester hours in 300- or 400-level courses at Roosevelt 
University for graduate credit, who have made up any remedial 
work required of them and have satisfied the qualitative standards 
of the Department including acceptable plans for the completion 
of course work, recital and/or thesis. 


Departments are not bound by the minimum requirements stated 
in this catalog. If, in the judgment of a department, a student 
lacks certain undergraduate prerequisites (general or specific), the 
department may appropriately lengthen the program of studies. 


An application for admission to candidacy may be secured from 
the Assistant Registrar in Music, Room 926, and should be filled 
out after consultation with the College's Coordinator of Graduate 
Studies or his department chairman. 


Application for candidacy must be filed not less than ninety 
days before the convocation at which the candidate hopes to re- 
ceive the degree. 


In order to receive a degree, the candidate must have been ad- 
mitted to candidacy at least sixty days prior to the convocation. 
Because admission to candidacy is an action of the Graduate Coun- 
cil, students are advised to file their applications as early as possible. 


Exceptions to the general requirements may be made in meri- 
torious cases only with the consent of the Graduate Admissions 
Committee upon recommendation of the department. 


/ 
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At the beginning of the semester in which the student expects 
to graduate, the student must fill out the Registrar's form for 
candidates and receive from the Assistant Registrar in Music, 
Room 926, detailed information about the graduation procedure. 


ADMISSION AS A STUDENT AT LARGE 


The student who does not wish to become a candidate for the 
graduate degree in music may be admitted as a student at large 
and may take courses as approved by the Coordinator of Graduate 
Studies. If such a student later decides to seek a degree, a maxi- 
mum of nine semester hours of studies earned as a special student 
may be credited toward the requirements of the degree. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum residence requirements for any degree at Roose- 
velt University, and for students who have met all requirements of 
admission, is the equivalent of one academic year. Competent 
students, therefore, with adequate undergraduate preparation, may 
be able to earn the Master's degree in two or three semesters of 
full-time work, or in four summer sessions. Two summer sessions 
are equivalent to one semester. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time student is not less than nine 
semester hours nor more than fifteen semester hours in a regular 
semester; in each session of the summer term it is not less than 
three nor more than six semester hours. An overload requires 
permission from the Dean or the Coordinator of Graduate Studies. 


Employed students are expected to limit their loads to the 
amount of work which they can complete without sacrifice of 
quality. Registration advisers are authorized to refuse permission 
to carry what appears to be an overload; they may refer doubtful 
cases to the Dean of the College. A continuing student is not con- 
sidered to be completely registered until his program has been ap- 
proved by his departmental adviser. 


GRADES 


Course work, theses, and special examinations are graded A, 
B, C, D, or F. A and B are the only grades that satisfy require- 
ments for the Master's degree in a student's major course sequence 
(cf. clause 5, below). The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal 
from class. 
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Failure to maintain an average of B in more than one semester 
justifies academic discipline in all departments. For special de- 
partmental rules concerning probation and dropping students for 
poor scholarship, consult the College's Coordinator of Graduate 
Studies. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


(These minimum requirements, regardless of department, are 
identical for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, 
Master of Music, Master of Business Administration, and Master 


of Public Administration. ) 

1. Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 

2. At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the 
Master's degree must be earned at Roosevelt University. 

3. All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master's 
degree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar 
years. 

4. Not less than fifteen hours of graduate credit offered by the 
candidate for the Master's degree shall be at the 400 course 
level. 

5. No grades lower than B may be offered in a student's major 
course sequence. One course grade of C, with a maximum 
of 3 semester hours' credit, is acceptable toward graduation 
in a student's minor sequence course, provided it is balanced 
by an equal number of semester hours with the grade of A. 


6. Credit for the Master's thesis shall not exceed three semester 
hours, and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed three 
additional hours. 


7. Two copies of the Master's thesis (if a thesis is required) must 
be filed in the University library. (Secure a copy of the regula- 
tions before beginning work on your thesis.) The thesis must 
be presented in acceptable form to the sponsoring department 
at least five weeks prior to the convocation at which the 
Master's degree is awarded. (The department is responsible 
for presenting all required copies of the thesis to the Dean at 
least three weeks prior to convocation.) In the summer session 
the deadlines are three weeks and two weeks, respectively, 
prior to convocation. 


These minimum requirements apply to candidates for degrees 
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in all departments. In some departments there are additional 
quantitative and qualitative requirements. | 


DEGREE WITH HONORS 


The Master's Degree with Honors may be conferred upon candi- 
dates who meet the following requirements: 


1. A grade point average of 3.7 or better in all courses completed 
in the Graduate Division; 


2. An excellent thesis, recital, musical composition, or internship 
report; or outstanding performance on a comprehensive ex- 
amination; 

3. Good character and emotional stability. 


Consideration of candidates for the Degree with Honors is 
initiated by the candidate's adviser. The award requires concur- 
rence by the department chairman, the dean of the appropriate 
college, and the Dean of the Graduate Division. 


ADVICE TO THESIS WRITERS 


A booklet entitled, “Advice to Thesis Writers,” is available 
without charge in Room 714 and at the Information Desk. Stu- 
dents should read this booklet (which includes the thesis regu- 
lations) as soon as possible after entering the graduate program. 


THE MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 


The following are the requirements for the Master of Music 
degree in performance, theory, composition, and musicology. 


Requirements for the degree in Music Education are outlined 
on page 52. 


Fach candidate plans his course with his adviser, in consultation 
with the Graduate Committee. The candidate's course of study and 
the exact distribution of hours must be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study. 


All candidates for the degree of Master of Music must meet the 
following requirements before the degree will be granted: 


1. Completion of the departmental course requirements as out- 
lined below; 


2. Presentation of a recital, thesis, or composition. Not more than 
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two semester hours of credit may be earned through the latter. 
Before work on the project is begun, an outline must be sub- 
mitted to the Graduate Committee; 


3. Approval and recommendation of the Graduate Committee 
and faculty of the College. 


Graduate students are encouraged to participate in and attend 
the recital and concert programs of the College. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS: PERFORMANCE MAJOR 
(Piano, Voice, Organ, Orchestral Instrument) 


Minori Field: of Concentration. is sss ssis ev we 8-12 sem. hours 
AAA raros OH DN LESE UR RELTE E 2 sem. hours 
DLwentetb. Century. MURIC o esoo wise 0 ore ttm 3 sem. hours 
A e u cia a 9e mw nene 6 6 sem. hours 
Special studies, planned in consultation 

AN AA AA 7-11 sem. hours 


In those cases where less than twelve semester hours are ap- 
proved in the major field of concentration, the number of hours of 
special studies will increase accordingly. 


The candidate for a degree with a major in an instrument will 
study important works from the traditional and modern repertoire 
and present a well-balanced recital of appropriate difficulty. Piano 
majors, in addition, must demonstrate proficiency in accompany- 
ing and sight-reading. Voice majors will be required to study and 
master representative compositions in the fields of opera, oratorio, 
and song literature of the principal eras of music history in prepa- 
ration for their recital. Satisfactory knowledge of Italian, German, 
and French is required. 


The student majoring in organ is required to demonstrate satis- 
factory accompaniment of sacred and secular works, to be adept at 
improvisation, and to show ability in harmonizing modal chants 
and figured basses. 


THEORY, COMPOSITION, OR MUSICOLOGY MAJOR 


Major Field of ‘Concentration: a+.» diss ejes swe ee a 8-12 sem. hours 
Thesis or Original Composition. «<< «cic sass sic tess 2 sem. hours 
Piano. beyond PIENO! 206. 5 ciencia dove da gp tains ote jo mimo 4 sem. hours 
Special studies, planned in consultation 

jte raul - COMME ana LETT D 12-16 sem. hours 


Before entering, the student must have completed all under- 
graduate requirements in that field in which he seeks an advanced 
degree, and he must show definite ability in his major field of con- 
centration. 
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The candidate for a degree in Theory and Musicology must 
have a working knowledge of German or French; and a thesis on 
a topic approved by the Committee must be submitted, in tripli- 
cate, to the Graduate Committee a least five weeks before the ex- 
pected date of receiving the degree. 


The candidate for a degree in Composition must submit two - 
unbound copies of an original composition in one of the large 
forms to the Graduate Committee at least five weeks before the 
expected date of receiving the degree. Proficiency in both instru- 
mental and vocal composition is expected. 


MUSIC EDUCATION MAJOR 


The candidate for the degree in Music Education will complete 
a minimum of thirty semester hours in a program of studies that 
will cover the types of work outlined below. 


1. Music Education: Seminar in Supervision, Research in Music 
Education, and at least one other course in music education, 
for a minimum of 8 semester hours credit. 


2. Applied Music: Vocal or instrumental study at the 300 or 400 
level, for a minimum of 4 semester hours and a maximum of 12 
semester hours credit. Where the maximum of 12 hours credit 
is elected, this must include 2 semester hours credit for a 
graduate recital. Any deviation from a sequence in the major 
performing medium must have the written consent of the 
graduate adviser. 


3. Music History and Literature: Music in the Twentieth Century, 
and any other music history or literature course, for a minimum 
of 6 semester hours of credit. 


4. General Education: Some study in the area of administration, 
curriculum, psychology, philosophy or guidance, for a mini- 
mum of 3 semester hours credit. 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


The departmental requirements outlined above are to be fol- 
lowed by all students in their respective area of concentration. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


DESCRIP FION OF COURSES 


Courses numbered from 100 to 199 are open to all students, 
from 200 to 299 to all but freshmen (applied music majors ex- 
cepted), 300 to 399 to juniors, seniors, and graduates, and 400 
or higher to graduates only. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


Mus. 90. Fundamentals of Music Theory. No pre. A study of notation 
of melody, rhythm, and meter. The writing, playing, and singing 
of intervals, scales, triads, and melodies. Development of a basic 
musical terminology. Required of all students not sufficiently prepared 
for Theory and Its Application I. No credit for music majors. 3 s.h. 


THEORY AND ITS APPLICATION 


A four semester sequence of courses in which (1) the basic 
harmonic vocabulary of music and ways in which it has been 
structured are developed through analysis and writing; (2) sight 
singing and ear training skills are studied intensively; and (3) 
the practical application of the basic materials is worked out at 
the keyboard. While the progress of these three sections will be 
co-ordinated, no attempt is made to integrate the work completely. 


Theory and Its Application I. Pre.: Music 90; Piano 100, or 
equivalent. 


Mus. 101. Written Skills I. Melodic analysis in terms of basic harmony, 
non-chord tones, and formal structure. Basic harmonic functions. 
Analysis and writing of small forms. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 102. Aural Skills I. A course aimed at developing the student’s 
abilities in sight singing and in aural perception, in terms of pro- 
gressive difficulty. 1 s.h. 

Mus. 103. Keyboard Skills I. A practical course in which the materials 
of music are applied to the keyboard. Harmonization and improvisa- 


tion at the piano are stressed. Organized in terms of progressive 
difficulty. 1 s.h. 


Theory and Its Application II. 


Mus. 104. Written Skills II. Pre.: Music 101; Piano 101. Continued 
writing and analysis involving more complex harmonic and formal 
structures. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 105. Aural Skills II. Pre.: Music 102; Piano 101. Continuation of 
102. 1 :9:h: 


Mus. 106. Keyboard Skills II. Pre.: Music 103; Piano 101. Continuation 
GE TOS: LU eB: 
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Theory and Its Application III. 


Mus. 201. Written Skills III. Pre.: Music 104; Piano 102. Analysis and 
writing in larger and developmental forms. Concentration on chro- 
matic harmony. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 202. Aural Skills III. Pre.: Music 105; Piano 102. Continuation of 
I05. 1 sh. 


Mus. 203. Keyboard Skills III. Pre.: Music 106; Piano 102. Continuation 
of 106. 1 s.h. 


Theory and Its Application IV. 


Mus. 204. Written Skills IV. Pre.: Music 201; Piano 103. Continuation 
of 201. Introduction to contemporary harmony and form. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 205. Aural Skills IV. Pre.: Music 202; Piano 103. Continuation of 
202. I sch: 


Mus. 206. Keyboard Skills IV. Pre.: Music 203; Piano 103. Continuation 
of 203. I sh. 


Mus. 211. Composition I. Pre.: Music 104, 105, 106 or equivalent; Piano 
102; or consent of instructor. An introduction to the craft of com- 
position. The ordering and organization of rhythm and pitch. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 212. Composition II. Pre: Music 211; Music 201 or equivalent; 
Piano 103. Continuation of 211. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 215. Counterpoint I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206, or consent of in- 
structor; Piano 104. A study of instrumental contrapuntal forms and 
devices of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 216. Counterpoint II. Pre.: Music 215. Continuation of Music 215. 
Introduction to fugue. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 301. Instrumentation I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. A 
study of the construction, timbres, and characteristics of the bowed 
strings, harp, and major percussion instruments. Scoring for chamber 
groups and full string orchestra. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 302. Instrumentation II. Pre: Music 301. A study of the con- 
struction, timbres, and characteristics of the woodwind, brass, and 
minor percussion instruments. Scoring for chamber groups, ensembles, 
and full orchestra. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 303. Commercial Arranging I. Pre.: Music 301; Piano 201 or con- 
sent of instructor. A study of scoring techniques for band, radio, 
and motion pictures. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 304. Commercial Arranging II. Pre: Music 303. Continuation of 
Music 303, with particular emphasis on writing and scoring for bands. 
2 s.h. 


Mus. 305. Form and Analysis I. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. 
The origin and meaning of form. Motif, phrase and period. Two- and 
three-part forms. Large binary and ternary forms. Rondos. Sonata 
form. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 306. Form and Analysis II. Pre.: Music 305. Continuation of sonata 
form. Baroque and Classical concerto forms. Variations. The suite 
and its dances. The fugue. A survey of vocal types. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 307. Advanced Orchestration I. Pre.: Music 302. Scoring for en- 
sembles and chamber orchestras of varying instrumentation. Study of 
representative scores. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION  / 


308. Advanced Orchestration IL Pre.: Music 307, or consent of 
instructor. Scoring for larger orchestras of varying sizes and instru- 
mentation. Study of representative scores. 2 s.h. 


311. Composition MI. Pre.: Music 212; Piano 104. Analysis and 
composition of music for various media and from simpler forms to 
more complex ones. Contemporary idioms will be stressed. 2 s.h. 


. 312. Composition IV. Pre.: Music 311; Piano 201. Continuation 


of above. 2 s.h. 


. 313. Composition V. Pre.: Music 312; Piano 202. Continuation ot 


above. 2 s.h. 


. 344. Composition VI. Pre.: Music 313; Piano 203. Continuation 


of above. 2 s.h. 


315. Fugue. Pre.: Music 216. A thorough study of fugal forms, 
with emphasis on the student's own creative work. 2 s.h. 


317. Sixteenth Century Vocal Polyphony. Pre.: Music 204, 205, 206, 
or consent of instructor. A study of sixteenth century polyphonic 
style. 2 s.h. 


319. Pedagogy of Theory. Pre.: Senior standing and consent of 
instructor. A course in practical methods of teaching harmony, ear 
training, and other phases of theory. 2 s.h. 


. 390. Independent Study. Pre.: Consent of instructor. Individual re- 


search under departmental guidance on problems of specific interest 
to the student. 1-3 s.h. 


400. Review Theory. Pre.: Graduate standing. A thorough review 
of basic theory for those graduate students found deficient in this 
skill. Equivalent to two semester hours. No credit. 


411. Eighteenth Century Contrapuntal Analysis. Pre.: Graduate 
standing. A thorough analysis of all contrapuntal devices used in the 
preludes and fugues of Bach's Well-Tempered Clavier as the back- 
ground of eighteenth century instrumental polyphony, including Art 
of Fugue and Musical Offering. 2 s.h. 


415. Sixteenth Century Contrapuntal Analysis. Pre.: Graduate stand- 
ing. An analytical study of the music of the sixteenth century. Treat- 
ment of dissonance. Introduction of cadences. Practical work included. 
2 sh. 


429. Analytical Studies in Twentieth Century Music. Pre.: Gradu- 
ate standing. An intensive analysis of significant works from the 
twentieth century. Each student will analyze and report on one or 
more works from this period. 2 s.h. 


. 431. Seminar in Musicology and Music Theory. Pre.: Graduate 


standing. Individual research projects on problems of style, history, 
theory, pedagogy of theory, and their discussion in class. 3 s.h. 


441, 442, 443, 444. Graduate Composition. Pre.: Music 314 or 
consent of instructor. Instruction given on semi-private basis: one 
class lesson and one private lesson weekly. Creative work in the 
larger forms. 2-4 s.h. each. 


445. Thesis Course. Pre.: Graduate standing. Preparation of a 
composition in a large form or a research project under departmental 
guidance. Credit arranged. 
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MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Mus. 


200. The Enjoyment of Music: (For non-music students.) No pre. 
Introduces the student to certain elements and principles of music 
necessary for intelligent listening and appreciation. Surveys the chief 
developments of music history, the works of master composers, folk 
music, and trends in contemporary music. Demonstration and per- 
formance by students of Chicago Musical College. Work includes 
required readings and extensive listening both in concert and on 
records. Not counted toward a major in music or toward the Bachelor 
of Music degree. 3 s.h. 


History of Music. A four-semester sequence devoted to a study of 
musical styles and forms in their historical context. The illustration 
of major historical and stylistic developments through the analysis 
of representative musical compositions. Lectures, readings, listen- 
ing, and discussions. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


131. History of Music I. Pre.: Music 90. An introduction to ethnic 
music, the music of antiquity and the Western Middle Ages to c. 
1450. Emphasis on various monodic styles. Heterophony and early 
polyphony. The role of instruments in various societies. Primitive 
and Oriental music; the civilizations of antiquity; Greek and Hebrew 
music; early Christian music and Gregorian chant; secular monody 
in the Middle Ages; the flowering of polyphony in France, Italy, 
and England in the later Middle Ages. 2 s.h. 


132. History of Music II. Pre.: Music 101, 102, 103, 131. The 
Renaissance and Early Baroque periods, c. 1450-1680. The rela- 
tionships between text and music. Chanson and madrigal; motet 
and mass. The beginnings of opera, oratorio, and cantata. Word- 
painting and text declamation. Relationships between music and 
drama, and music and poetry. The rise of instrumental music. 2 s.h. 


231. History of Music III. Pre.: Music 104, 105, 106, 132. The 
late Baroque and Classic periods, c. 1680-1820 (the period of tonal- 
ity). Tonality and its forms: the concerto, symphony and the sonata; 
the oratorio, opera seria and opera buffa; the emergence of the 
classic forms and their culmination in the Viennese school. 2 s.h. 


232. History of Music IV. Pre.: Music 201, 202, 203, 231. The 
Romantic and Contemporary periods, c. 1820 to the present. Har- 
monic and instrumental color. The gradual dissolution of tonality 
and its impact on instrumental and vocal forms. Relations between 
text and music; the tone poem; Romantic opera. Nationalism and 
its effect on music. The decisive musical developments and changes 
of the twentieth century. New values and criteria; recent experi- 
mental music. 2 s.h. 


323. Introduction to Musicology. Pre.: Senior standing. An intro- 
duction to research problems in music: compiling bibliography, con- 
sulting libraries, acquiring knowledge of source materials, comparing 
manuscripts and editions, surveying literature on music. Course work 
may be selective or general. 3 s.h. 


329. Keyboard Literature. Pre.: Junior standing. The evolution of 
music for the stringed keyboard instruments. 2 s.h. 


330. Organ Literature. Pre.: Junior standing. A comprehensive 
survey of literature and historical development of organ music. A 
aoe course with illustrations and outside reading. Program build- 
ing. 2 s.h. 

331. Vocal Literature I. Pre.: Junior standing, Piano 104. An in- 
troduction to the significant repertoire in all the vocal schools. Style 
analysis, and technique of study of vocal works. Student and faculty 
participation in class demonstrations. 2 s.h. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 


Mus. 
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332. Vocal Literature M. Pre.: Music 331. Continuation of 331. 
Advanced study of Italian, French, and German Literature. 2 s.h. 


335. History of Church Music. Pre.: Junior standing. A history of 
music in religion: the Hebrew service; the early Christian Church; the 
Roman church; the music of the Reformation period; the post-Ref- 
ormation period; the liturgical and non-liturgical churches. Not 
offered every year. 2 s.h. 


336. Hymnology. Pre.: Junior standing. The hymnody of the early 
Christian Church, modern hymnody, interpretation. Illustrations and 
assigned reading. Not offered every year. 2 s.h. 

337. Orchestral Literature. Pre.: Junior standing. A survey of the 
symphonies, concertos, suites, overtures, and other orchestral works 
in the standard repertoire from the standpoint of style and structure. 
Not offered every year. 2 s.h. 


339. Chamber Music Literature. Pre.: Junior standing, Piano 104. 
A survey of the literature since the Renaissance. Analysis of repre- 
sentative works for the various periods. Not offered every year. 
2:8. h: 


350. Music in the Classic Era. Pre.: Senior standing. A study of 
the styles and forms of the Classic period in music. Musical illustra- 
tions, class reports, and individual papers. 3 s.h. 


360. Music in The Nineteenth Century. Pre. Senior standing. A 
study of musical Romanticism in its stylistic, aesthetic, and social 
phases. Musical illustrations, class reports, and individual papers. 3 s.h. 


370. Music in The Twentieth Century. Pre.: Senior standing. A 
survey and analysis of the various stylistic trends that have emerged 
during the twentieth century. Musical illustrations, class reports, and 
individual papers. 3 s.h. 


390. Special Projects in Music Research. Pre.: Consent of instructor. 
Individual research under departmental guidance on problems of 
specific interest to the student. 1-3 s.h. 

420. Music in The Middle Ages. Pre.: Graduate standing. A study 
of the beginnings and the first flowering of polyphonic music and its 
notation and style, with emphasis on French music from Leonin to 
Mee Musical illustrations, class reports, and individual papers. 
3 s.h. 


423. Music in The Renaissance. Pre.: Graduate standing. A study 
of the styles and techniques of representative works of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Musical illustrations, class reports, and in- 
dividual papers. 3 s.h. 

425. Music in The Baroque Era. Pre.: Graduate standing. A study 
of the musical styles and theoretical concepts of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Musical illustrations, class reports, and 
individual papers. 3 s.h. 

426. History of Performance Practices. Pre.: Graduate standing. 
Performance problems in music history after 1600. Individual research 
projects are aimed at relating the study of music history with the 
stylistically correct interpretation of music. 2 s.h. 


427. Music Aesthetics and Criticism. Pre.: Graduate standing. A 
study of the theories of aesthetic experience and of their applications 
to music. A survey of the history of music criticism. Reports, essays 
in music criticism, and term paper. 3 s.h. 

431. Seminar in Musicology and Music Theory. Pre.: Graduate 
standing. Individual research projects on problems of style, history, 
theory, or pedagogy of theory, and their discussion in class. 3 s.h. 


435. Thesis Course. Pre.: Graduate standing. Preparation of an in- 
dividual research project under departmental guidance. May be re- 
peated for credit. Credit to be arranged. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Three semester 
hours credit is required for state certification of teachers. Emphasis 
is on physical fitness and on providing a basic knowledge of sound 
health practices and first aid. The student may elect any of the 
offerings in sports and recreation for one semester hour credit 
per semester. These credits, however, cannot be counted towards 
the degree requirements. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E o 


150. Wind Instruments. No pre. For choral majors, theory stu- 
dents, and those interested in instrumental conducting. A survey of 
the history, function, and basic techniques of the instruments of the 
brass and woodwind families. Group study. 2 s.h. 


. 151. Strings and Percussion. No pre. For choral majors, theory 


students, and those interested in instrumental conducting. A survey 
of the history, function, and techniques of the instruments of the 
string and percussion families. Group study. 2 s.h. 


. 152. Brass Instruments M. Pre. Trpt. 101. Intensive group study 


of the basic techniques of the various brass instruments. 2 s.h. 


153. Woodwinds II. Pre.: Clar. 101. Intensive group study of the 
basic techniques of the various woodwind instruments. 2 s.h. 


. 154. Strings II. Pre.: Violin 101. Intensive group study of the basic 


techniques of the various string instruments. 2 s.h. 


. 155. Percussion. No pre. Intensive group study of the basic tech- 


niques of the various percussion instruments. 2 s.h. 


240. Elements of Conducting. Pre.: Sophomore standing. Develop- 
ment of the manual skills and techniques of conducting. Introduction 
to score reading. 2 s.h. 


241. Choral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 240 or equivalent. Continued 
development of conducting techniques with increased practical appli- 
cation. A study of the rehearsal techniques and special choral problems 
of tone, intonation, diction, blend, and balance. Attendance at re- 
hearsals of the University chorus required. 2 s.h. 


242. Instrumental Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 240 or equivalent. Con- 
tinued development of the fundamentals of conducting and score 
reading. Conducting from chamber music, orchestra, and band scores. 
Study of rehearsal techniques and special problems. Attendance at 
designated University Orchestra/ Band/ Chamber Music rehearsals. 2 
s.h. 


. 259. Music for the Elementary Teacher. No pre. For education 


majors in liberal arts and in-service-training of elementary teachers. 
Development of music skills and knowledge of rudiments of music, 
with special attention to functional piano playing and singing. Not 
open to music education majors. 3 s.h. 
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M.E. 331. Choral Laboratory I. Pre.: M.E. 241 or equivalent. The mas- 
tery of conducting technique, score analysis and memory, and inter- 
pretation of choral music. The class serves as a laboratory chorus 
for extended opportunities in rehearsal conducting, and for a reading 
survey of quality choral music for secondary school music programs. 
2 s.h. 


M.E. 332. Choral Laboratory II. Pre.: M.E. 331 or consent of instructor. 
The organization and management of school choral groups, with em- 
phasis on the areas of recruitment, auditioning, scheduling, library 
systems, contest-festivals and trips, and public relations. Continuation 
of rehearsal conducting and the survey of school choral materials with 
special attention to program planning. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 335. Instrumental Laboratory I. Pre.: M.E. 242 or equivalent. Direct 
application of conducting skills, score reading, and rehearsal tech- 
niques, with each class member having extended opportunity to con- 
duct and to play all of the band and orchestral instruments. Reading 
and analysis of beginning instrumental materials. Attention to main- 
tenance and minor repair of instruments. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 336. Instrumental Laboratory Il. Pre.: M.E. 335 or consent of the 
instructor. The organization and management of school instrumental 
groups, with emphasis on the areas of recruitment and promotion, 
scheduling, selection, purchase, and storage of instruments and equip- 
ment, library systems, contest festivals and trips, and public relations. 
Continued development of conducting, rehearsing, and playing skills. 
Reading and analysis of intermediate instrumental and ensemble litera- 
ture. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 343. Advanced Orchestral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 242. A thorough 
study of classical and modern scores and their interpretation. May be 
taken privately or in small groups. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 344. Advanced Choral Conducting. Pre.: M.E. 241. A continuation 
of M.E. 241, with special emphasis on gaining practical experience in 
the handling of problems of actual performance. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 350. Backgrounds for Teaching Music in the Elementary School. 
Pre.: Education 200. Direct application of the basic principles of child 
development to the teaching of music. Attention to the correlation of 
language and music reading skills. Study of the variety of musical 
experiences that can be provided for children in the modern elemen- 
tary school. Readings, analysis of materials, demonstrations, and 
observations. Students are expected to keep Tuesday mornings free 
for observation trips. Offered in the fall semester. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 351. Backgrounds for Teaching Music in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Pre.: M.E. 350 or consent of the instructor. Direct 
application of the basic principles of adolescent and educational 
psychology to the teaching of music. Emphasis on developing the atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills necessary for secondary school teaching. 
Study of the role of music in the modern school curriculum. Attention 
to the problems of guidance and evaluation of teen-agers in the music 
program. Readings, analysis of materials, demonstration lessons, 
group projects, and observations. Students are expected to keep Tues- 
day mornings free for observation trips. Offered in the spring semes- 
ter. 3 s.h. 

M.E. 359. Vocal Pedagogy. Pre.: Senior standing or consent of instructor. 

The evolution of vocal technique, basic concepts versus methodology, 

physiological and psychological considerations, corrective procedures, 
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In a University practice room, a college student prepares for her next lesson. 


the choice of song literature and the role of interpretation as a teach- 
ing technique, methods and techniques of class voice; demonstration 
teaching, practice teaching. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 360. Piano Pedagogy I. Pre.: Junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Historical development and mechanical aspects of the keyboard in- 
struments. Basic technical and musical teaching principles. The in- 
dividual student's capabilities and needs. Analysis of the teaching 
literature for beginners. Observation and practice teaching. This 
course, and M.E. 361, is offered every other year. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 361. Piano Pedagogy MM. Pre: M.E. 360. A continuation of the 
study of sound teaching principles and practice habits, with special 
attention to sight reading, memorization, interpretation, and musician- 
ship. A survey of the best materials and editions available for the 
intermediate student. Observation and practice teaching. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 362. Advanced Instrumental Studies. Pre.: Departmental approval. 
Study of a secondary instrument from the point of view of the instru- 
mental director. Analysis of specific problems and teaching techniques, 
as well as the further development of performance skills. May be 
taken in winds and/or strings, according to the student's need and 
departmental recommendation. Private study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 363. Advanced Vocal-Choral Studies. Pre.: Departmental approval. 
Study of the voice from the point of view of the choral director. 
Analysis of specific problems and teaching techniques at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels, as well as further development of per- 
formance skills. Not open to students whose major performing medi- 
um is voice. Private study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 413. Research in Music Education. Pre.: Graduate standing. Study 
of research methods in music education. Development of an individual 
research paper under departmental guidance. Private study. 2 s.h. 


M.E. 435. Thesis Course. Pre.: Graduate standing. Preparation of a 
thesis under departmental guidance. May be repeated for credit. Credit 
to be arranged. 


ENSEMBLES  / 


M.E. 450. Seminar in Elementary School Music. Pre. Graduate stand- 
ing. Intensive study of teaching techniques and materials. Discussion 
of individual problems encountered in the teaching of elementary 
school music. Special projects. Offered in the fall and in odd-num- 
bered summers. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 451. Seminar in High School Music. Pre.: Graduate standing. In- 
tensive study of teaching techniques and materials. Discussion of 
individual problems encountered in the teaching of junior and senior 
high school music. Special projects and reports. Offered in spring and 
summer. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 452. Seminar in Music Supervision and Administration. Pre.: 
Graduate standing. Study of the philosophical and historical founda- 
tions of music education; principles of musical growth and learning; 
processes of curriculum, schedule, and budget development; evaluation 
and the improvement of instruction; public relations; problems relat- 
ing to plant, equipment, and materials. Offered each spring and in 
even-numbered summers. 3 s.h. 


M.E. 453. Seminar in Instrumental Music. Pre.: Graduate standing. Study 
and analysis of special problems relating to the teaching and adminis- 
tration of instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Demonstrations and special projects. 3 s.h. 


STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR. This is the culmina- 
tion of the teacher education sequence. It is open only to those 
students who have been approved by the screening committee, 
and who have the necessary qualifications for success in teaching. 
A minimum of 15 clock hours per week is spent in observation 
and teaching under professional supervision in one of the Chicago 
area schools. Students meet twice weekly in seminar for discus- 
sion and analysis of problems. 


Ed. 304. Student Teaching and Seminar in High School Music. Pre.: 
M.E. 333 or M.E. 337 and consent. 6 s.h. 


Ed. 309. Student Teaching and Seminar in Elementary School Music. 
Pre.: M.E. 333 or M.E. 337 and consent. 


ENSEMBLES 


Chicago Musical College emphasizes the student's participation 
in ensemble groups during his period of study. Theory must at 
all times be related to practice, and practice must find its reason 
in theory. The student will be guided by a departmental adviser as 
to the ensemble he should join each semester, and must participate 
in that ensemble for at least two successive semesters. Consent of 
instructor is a prerequisite for all ensembles. Graduate students 
are encouraged to participate in these courses. Credit: One hour 
per semester for undergraduates. 
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Ens. A. Accompanying (265-268). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One one- 
hour session weekly and accompanying at lessons and school func- 
tions. 


Ens. B. Band (211-218). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One two-hour re- 
hearsal weekly. 


Ens. C. Chorus (221-228). Pre.: Consent of instructor. Two 12-hour 
rehearsals weekly. 


Ens. D. Symphony Orchestra (231-238). Pre.: Audition. Two two-hour 
rehearsals weekly. 


Ens. E. Two-Piano Ensemble (257-258). Pre.: Consent of instructor. 
One one-hour rehearsal weekly. 


Ens. F. Brass Ensemble. (271-274). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One 115- 
hour rehearsal weekly. 


Ens. G. Chamber Music (261-264). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One two- 
hour rehearsal weekly. 


Ens. H. Vocal Ensemble (241-248). Pre.: Consent of instructor. 


Ens. J. Jazz-Lab Band (211-218). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One two- 
hour rehearsal weekly plus attendance at sectional rehearsals. 


Ens. L. Concert Choir (241-248). Pre.: Consent of instructor. Two one- 
hour rehearsals weekly. 


Ens. M. Wind Ensemble (275-278). Pre.: Consent of instructor. One 
two-hour rehearsal weekly. 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


The Opera Workshop was created to give experience to young 
singers in the field of lyric drama. A limited number of singers 
are chosen to take leading roles. Others sing secondary roles until 
they have gained the maturity necessary to undertake heavier 
assignments. 


Under faculty guidance, members of the Workshop design and 
execute costumes, scenery, and stage management and assist in 
translating the various works presented. 


285. Vocal Operatic Ensemble. Pre.: Consent of instructor and student's 
voice teacher. The class will deal with the background and content 
of the operas to be studied, together with coaching in the singing of 
certain operatic ensembles and some bit parts. The course is planned 
as an introduction to the study of operatic roles. Students will appear 
in a production during the year. May be repeated for credit. 1 s.h. 


NOTE: The director of the Opera Workshop reserves the right to cancel the 
public performance of any singer who does not meet the minimum standards 
of production. 


APPLIED MUSIC / 


286. Operatic Singing and Acting. Instruction in the practice of singing 
and acting simultaneously. Three hours' instruction weekly given dur- 
ing piano and stage rehearsals of opera to be performed. One hour 
weekly is devoted to stage craft and operative production. Students 
in this course will 'earn and perform secondary roles in operas to be 
produced during the year. 2 s.h. 


287. Operatic Acting. Pre.: Consent of the instructor. Coaching in singing 
and acting of important secondary or small leading roles. Includes 
performance of roles in operatic productions. Three two-hour periods. 
2 s.h. 


288. Operatic Acting. Pre.: Consent of the instructor. Assignment and 
training of leading roles in which student will perform during the 
season. Three two-hour periods. 2 s.h. 


COACHING 


The College provides coaching with a faculty member for stu- 
dents who have attained sufficient vocal proficiency to profit by 
this training. The course content is determined by the level of the 
student's ability, but whatever that may be, the half-hour lesson 
or the hour lesson must be accompanied by a minimum of six or 
twelve hours, respectively, of weekly preparation. 


281-284; 381-388. Pre.: Consent. Individual work on selected advanced 
literature in opera, lieder, or piano. Credit: two hours each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC: PIANO 


Piano 100. No pre. A class in elementary piano and music fundamentals 
designed to meet the needs of students who have little experience 
with the piano keyboard. Elements of notation and time values, 
primary triads in all keys, major and minor scales, easy transposing, 
accompaniment of simple school songs, sight playing, use of pedals, 
etc. The class meets two times a week and requires a minimum of 
six hours of practice and supplementary reading. May be repeated 
for credit. Not counted toward a major in music or toward the Bach- 
elor of Music degree. 2 s.h. 


Piano 101-104. (Minor study.) Pre. Piano 100 or its equivalent. Piano 
101-102 are offered in a group study; Piano 103-104 are offered in 
private instruction. These courses are designed primarily to give the 
student a functional working knowledge of the keyboard. To this end, 
primary emphasis is placed on sight-reading, accompanying, transpos- 
ing, intervals, scales and chords. In addition, the student acquires ele- 
mentary piano repertory so that toward the end of Piano 104 he 
should be equipped to play a Bach two-part Invention, Mozart C- 
Major Sonata, Schumann Scenes from Childhood, or other works at 
this level. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 201-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Piano 104. Continued study of piano 
as a minor. Credit: 2 s.h. 


Piano 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the direction of the De- 
partment. 
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Piano 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 34. Appro- 
priate technical studies and literature selected from the classics. 4 s.h. 
each semester. 


Piano 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Piano 212. Further technical train- 
ing. Study of the Well-Tempered Clavier, easier sonatas, and concertos. 
Upon recommendation of the Department, course 214 may be re- 
peated. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Piano 214 and consent of the De- 
partment. Development of repertory and intensive study of style. 4 
s.h. each semester. 


Piano 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Piano 312. Preparation for senior 
recital, including a well-balanced program of classic and modern 
works. Independent study and interpretation. Solo performance with 
orchestra. Fluent sight reading and a wide acquaintance with ensemble 
literature. The student's repertory should include several sonatas, at 
least two concertos, and a considerable number of smaller works. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Piano 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


NOTE: Majors in piano who study during the summer, or who carry a 
course during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead of the cus- 
tomary four, will have their work numbered 211y or 211z, etc., with two 
semester hours' credit for each course. 


For graduate courses in piano, see page 67, Applied Music: Graduate Study. 


APPLIED MUSIC: ORGAN 


Organ 101-102. (Minor study.) Pre. Consent of instructor. Organ in- 
struction books for individual needs. Beginning pedal studies. Em- 
phasis is placed on the student acquiring a working knowledge of the 
pipe organ, and on methods of practice and study. Easy pieces, se- 
lected. 2 s.h. hours each semester. 


Organ 103-104. (Minor study.) Pre.: Organ 102. More advanced manual 
and pedal techniques. Easy trios, little preludes and fugues of Bach, 
sonatina by Rogers, selected movements from sonatas by Mendels- 
sohn, selected modern works. Hymn-playing. Sight-reading. 2 s.h. 
each semester. 


The student who plans to develop a minor in organ will follow the 
above sequence of courses. 


Organ 201-202. (Minor study.) Pre.: Organ 104, or consent of instructor. 
Continued study of less difficult literature of classic, romantic, and 
modern schools. Pedal and manual techniques further developed. 
Hymn and service-playing. Sight-reading and accompaniment. 2 s.h. 
each semester. 


Organ 203-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Organ 202. Continuation of pre- 
vious year's study with concentration on repertoire, sight-reading, and 
accompaniment. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


VOICE / 


Organ 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 35. Organ 
instruction books for individual needs. Pedal studies, trios by Al- 
brechtsberger and Rheinberger, compositions from pre-Bach period, 
little preludes and fugues of Bach, easier sonatas by Mendelssohn, 
Guilmant, Rheinberger, Rogers. Hymn-playing. Emphasis upon meth- 
ods of practice and study. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Organ 212. Pedal studies and trios 
continued. Koch pedal scales. Easier preludes and fugues and sonatas 
of Bach. Easier chorale-preludes of Bach and others. Sonatas by Men- 
delssohn, Guilmant, Borowski, Becker. Continued study of hymn- 
playing, sight-reading, and accompaniment. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Organ 214, or consent of the De- 
partment. Major preludes and fugues and chorale-preludes of Bach. 
Sonatas and concertos of Bach. Selected works from Boellmann, 
Franck, Widor, Vierne, and contemporary writers. Service-playing, 
including chants and liturgy. Accompaniment, keyboard modulation. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Organ 312. Major works from all 
schools of composition. Modulation, improvisation, and harmoniza- 
tion of given melodies. A public senior recital is required of all sen- 
iors. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Organ 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


Organ 320. (Service Playing.) Pre.: Organ 302 or 312. Concentration on 
handling and guiding the music of the church service. Emphasis on 
playing of hymns and responses; accompaniment; modulation. Prep- 
aration and study of appropriate preludes, voluntaries, postludes, and 
incidental music. Improvisation. 2 s.h. 


NOTE: Majors in organ who study during the summer, or who carry a course 
during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead of the customary 
four, will have their work numbered 211y or 211z, etc., with two semester 
hours’ credit for each course. 


For graduate courses in organ, see page 67, Applied Music: Graduate Study. 


VOICE 


Students registered for Voice will be required to attend, in addi- 
tion to their individual voice lessons, repertoire classes to be 
scheduled regularly by the Department. 


Voice 101-104. (Minor study.) Voice 101-102 are offered in group study; 
Voice 103-104 are offered in private instruction. For all students 
where voice is required as a minor study. Fundamentals of tone 
production, breathing, and diction; vocalises and technical exercises; 
elementary song literature as the student progresses. 2 s.h. each 
semester. 


The student who plans to develop a minor in voice will follow the 
above sequence of courses. 
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Voice 201-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Voice 104. Continued study as a 
minor in voice. 2 s.h. 


Voice 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


Voice 211-212. (Major study.) Pre. Examination; see page 36. The fun- 
damentals of voice production, vocalises, and easy songs in English 
and Italian. 3 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Voice 212. Fundamentals of style and 
expression. Continued emphasis on production. Increased study of 
repertory. Upon recommendation of the Department, course 214 may 
be repeated. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Voice 214 and consent of the De- 
partment. Development of repertoire; arias, recitatives, and lieder. 
4 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Voice 312. Intensive study of vocal 
literature. Preparation for senior recital, including a well-balanced 
program of classic and modern works. Independent study and inter- 
pretation. Fluent sight-reading, and a wide acquaintance with solo 
oratorio and opera literature. Solo performance with college chorus 
and orchestra. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Voice 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


NOTE: Majors in voice who study during the summer, or who carry a course 
during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead of the customary 
four, will have their work numbered 211y or 211z, etc., with two semester 
hours' credit for each course. 


For graduate courses in voice, see page 67, Applied Music: Graduate Study. 


STRING AND WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Instruction is given and majors may be declared in the follow- 
ing instruments: violin, viola, cello, harp, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, French horn, trumpet, tuba, string bass. Instruction is 
given also in saxophone, percussion instruments, and in instru- 
ments related to those named, such as English horn, bass clarinet, 
etc. 


The course sequence below is outlined for violin; but it applies, 
in a similar manner, to all instruments named above. 


Violin 100. No pre. This course may be required by the Department when 
the student is without previous experience in violin. Not counted to- 
ward a major in music or toward the Bachelor of Music degree. 
Upon recommendation of the Department, it may be repeated. 2 s.h. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Violin 101-102. (Minor study.) Pre.: Violin 100 or equivalent. Funda- 
mentals. Techniques of fingering and bowing. Easier selections as the 
student is ready for them. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 103-104. (Minor study.) Pre.: Violin 102. Continued training in 
technique and simple literature. 2 s.h. each semester. 
The student who plans to develop a minor in violin will follow the 
above sequence of courses. 


Violin 201-204. (Minor study.) Pre.: Violin 104. Continued study of violin 
as a minor. 2 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 301-310. (Minor study.) Further study at the discretion of the 
Department. 


Violin 211-212. (Major study.) Pre.: Examination; see page 37. Appro- 
priate technical studies and literature selected from the classics. 4 s.h. 
each semester. 


Violin 213-214. (Major study.) Pre.: Violin 212. Further technical train- 
ing. Study of easier sonatas and concertos. Upon recommendation of 
the Department, course 214 may be repeated. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 311-312. (Major study.) Pre.: Violin 214 and consent of the De- 
partment. Development of repertory and intensive study of style. 4 
s.h. each semester. 


Violin 313-314. (Major study.) Pre.: Violin 312. Preparation for senior 
recital, including a well-balanced program of classic and modern 
works. Independent study and interpretation. Solo performance with 
orchestra. 4 s.h. each semester. 


Violin 315-318. (Major study.) Further study at the discretion of the De- 
partment. 


NOTE: Majors in orchestral instruments who study during the summer, or 
who carry a course during the fall or spring semesters for two hours instead 
of the customary four, will have their work numbered 211y or 211z, etc., 
with two semester hours credit for each course. 


APPLIED MUSIC: GRADUATE STUDY 


The numbering below is the same for all graduate courses in 
applied music in the various departments. 


401, 402, 403, 404. (Major study.) Pre.: Graduate standing. Continued 
intensive study of style and development of repertoire. Preparation 
for public performance. Three half-hour lessons per week. 6 s.h. each 
semester. 


411, 412, 413, 414. (Major study.) Pre.: Graduate standing. Same ob- 
jective but smaller amounts of study and credit. The candidate using 
these courses must take longer to complete his degree sequence. 4 s.h. 
each semester. 


420. (Recital) Pre: Minimum of 8 s.h. of graduate applied vocal or 
instrumental study with grades of A or B. Credit for this course is 
given upon satisfactory performance of a public recital at Roosevelt 
University. 2 s.h. 
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OP FICIAL DIREC TORY 
FOR 1967-68 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES — 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


LYLE M. SPENCER 

CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
President, Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 


MAX R. SCHRAYER 
VICE-CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
President, Associated Agencies, Inc. 


PHILIP MULLENBACH 
VICE-CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
President, Growth Industry Shares, 
Inc. 


ROLF A. WEIL 
President, Roosevelt 
University 


HARLAND H. ALLEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Growth Research, Inc. 


MORRIS BIALIS 

Vice-President, International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, 
Manager, Chicago Joint Board of 
ILGWU (AFL-CIO) 


HERMANN C. BOWERSOX 
Professor of English, Roosevelt 
University 


CHARLES DOLLARD 
Educational Consultant 


Mrs. ABEL E. FAGEN 
Civic Leader 


Orro E. GEPPERT 
President, Denoyer-Geppert 
Company 


GERALD GIDWITZ 
Chairman of the Board, 
Helene Curtis Industries 


PATRICK E. GORMAN 
International Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North 
America (AFL-CIO) 


HERBERT H. HEYMAN 
Partner, Landau and Heyman, Inc. 


ROBERT H. Ivy, JR. 

Professor of Modern Languages 
and Chairman of the Department, 
Roosevelt University 


PERCY L. JULIAN 
President, Julian Associates 


ROBERT J. KAMIN 
Partner, Gofen and Glossberg 


WINSTON KENNEDY 
Partner, Kennedy, Ryan, 
Monigal and Associates, Inc. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 
President, Klutznick Enterprises 


Eric L. KOHLER 
Accounting Consultant 


THEODORE K. LAWLESS, M.D. 


Mrs. ROBERT B. MAYER 
Civic Leader 


PATRICK L. O’MALLEY 
President, Canteen Corporation 


MILTON D. RATNER, M.D. 
President, Midwest Emery Freight 
System, Inc. 


Mrs. SAMUEL RAUTBORD 
Civic Leader 


JEROME N. ROBBINS 
Attorney, Hertz, Robbins & 
Schwartz 


ROBERT RUNO 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Roosevelt University 


HARRY SALK 
Chairman of the Board, Salk, Ward 
and Salk, Inc. 


Mns. EDITH SAMPSON 
Associate Judge, Circuit Court 


THOMAS J. SANDKE 
Associate Professor of English, 
Roosevelt University 


Mns. JOHN V. SPACHNER 
Chairman, Auditorium Theater 
Council 


Louis L. SPEAR 

President and Chairman of the 
Board, Forus Investment 
Corporation 


JEROME H. STONE 
Executive Vice President, Stone 
Container Corporation 


ADVISERS 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
FRANCIS BIDDLE 
PEARL S. Buck 
RALPH J. BUNCHE 
AGNES DEMILLE 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


Office of President Emeritus 


Roosevelt University: 


EDWARD J. SPARLING, PH.D., LL.D. 


Chicago Musical College: 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Hon. D.Mus. 


DIRECTORY 


GEORGE H. WATSON 

Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Professor of 
Political Science 


MORTON WEINRESS 
Senior Partner, Weinress and 
Company 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 


Professor of Economics, 
Roosevelt University 


JERROLD WEXLER 
President, Jupiter Corporation 


OTTO WIRTH 

Dean of Faculties and 

Professor of Modern Languages, 
Roosevelt University 


FRANK MYRON WRIGHT, JR. 
Vice President, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company 


GUNNAR MYRDAL 


VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT 
JACOB S. POTOFSKY 
WALTER REUTHER 


JAMES P. WARBURG 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Office of the President 


Rorr A. WEIL, PH.D., President 

DANIEL H. PERLMAN, A.M., Assistant to the President 
JOHN G. Lepp, M.S., Assistant to the President 

MARY SONODA, B.S., Secretary to the President 

MARY JIMENEZ, Administrative Secretary 

EMILY PANOZZO, Receptionist and Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Dean of Faculties 


OTTO WIRTH, PH.D., Dean 
Dominic F. MArTIA, M.A., Assistant to the Dean 
EvELYN YONAN, Administrative Secretary 


College of Arts and Sciences 


GEORGE H. WATSON, PH.D., Dean 
ROBERT IRWIN COHEN, M.A., Associate Dean 
ANNIE L. COLEMAN, Administrative Secretary 


College of Business Administration 


RICHARD R. WEEKS, D.B.A., Dean 

BRANDEL L. Works, M.B.A., Associate Dean 
ROBERTA FIREMAN, B.A., Administrative Secretary 
EILEEN KENT, Senior Secretary 

CAROL GINSBURG, Senior Secretary 


Chicago Musical College 


JOSEPH CREANZA, M.A., Dean 

FELIX GANZ, PH.D., Coordinator of Graduate Studies 

PHYLLIS HILL, M.M., Assistant to the Dean 

LA VERNE SIMPSON O'DONNELL, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
DoroTHy DUNN, Administrative Secretary 


The Graduate Division 


OTTO WIRTH, PH.D., Dean 
GRETA STEED, Administrative Secretary 


Division of Continuing Education 
and Extension 


GEORGE J. DILLAVOU, M.A., Director 

ANNE TINKER, M.A., Associate Director 

ELsA RICHMOND, PH.B., Director of the Reading Institute 

JOSEPH TUCHINSKY, M.A., Assistant to the Director of the Reading Institute 
CaAroL Weiss, Receptionist, Reading Institute 

LOUISE ABRAMS, Secretary 

JUDITH BAINES, Secretary 

CAROL GLOOR, Secretary 

ZILKE SHARER, Secretary, Reading Institute 


Labor Education Division 


FRANK W. MCCALLISTER, Director 
DUANE BEELER. M.A., Assistant Director 
RONALD PETERS, M.S., Extension Coordinator 


DIRECTORY / 


Chicago Area Plan for Workers” Mental Health 


CALVIN I. Lewis, M.D., Project and Clinical Director 
Mrs. GERTRUDE DWORKIN, M.A., Social Service Director 
Mrs. MILDRED JACKSON, M.A., Psychiatric Social Worker 
EICKE STILLSON, Secretary 

JOANNE KAVOLIS, Secretary 

DOROTHY GRIESER, Secretary 

PATRICK EBENHOEH, M.D., Psychiatrist 

EDUARDO MACHADO, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JOHN Rocers, M.D., Psychiatrist 

GEOFFREY Levy, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JOSEPHINE A. NICKLESS, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JERRY PERLMUTTER, PH.D., Research Psychologist and Consultant 
QUIN MCLOUGHLIN, PH.D., Research Consultant 

PAUL HANCHETT, PH.D., Economic Advisor 

RODNEY RAWLS, B.S.C., C.P.A., Accountant 


Office of the Dean of Students 


LAWRENCE SILVERMAN, D.B.A., Dean of Students 
CARRIE B. BROWN, Administrative Secretary 
LYDIA GODFREDSEN, Chief University Receptionist 


Office of Admissions and Records 


JEROME D. ELLIs, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Admissions and Records 

Lots M. Kanan, B.A., Registrar 

MARIAN H. KLINGS, Recorder 

RALPH MEINKING, B.S., Admissions Counselor 

Ln y S. Rose, B.A., Director of Undergraduate Admissions 

CHARLES A. SIMMONS, B.A., Admissions Counselor 

HowaRD G. WINEBRENNER, PH.B., Director of Graduate and Foreign 
Admissions 

KAREN SKOURLIS, Senior Secretary 

LETITIA TOOLE, Senior Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 


ALYCE E. Pasca, B.A., Director 

Mary E. KEvLIN, M.A., Counselor 
PAUL YAKIN, M.A., Counselor 

SALLY ROSENFELD, B.A., Psychometrist 
NANNIE M. VERNON, Senior Secretary 


Physical Education 


EDWIN W. TURNER, M.A., Director 
MARELENE J. ADAMS, B.S., Assistant Professor 


Placement and Career Planning Office 


ARTHUR R. ECKBERG, B.A., Director 

GLADYS STONE, B.E., Assistant to the Director 
JuLIA R. RANDOLPH, B.A., Placement Assistant 
SARAH HOTCHKIN, Senior Secretary 


Student Activities Office 


ELAINE TROJAN Davis, B.A., Director 
SUSAN GORDON, Senior Secretary 
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Student Aid Office 


ROBERT L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Director of Student Aid 
FRANK J. OWENS, M.A., Foreign Student Adviser 
JOHN MARTIN, M.A., Administrative Assistant 
AUDREY HARRIS, Senior Secretary 


Student Health Service 


ARTHUR L. BARBAKOFF M.D., M.P.H., Director 
ALFRED FLARSHEIM, M.D., University Psychiatrist 
WILLIAM Hicks, M.D., Psychiatrist 

Eric PASCHKES, M.D., Consulting Psychiatrist 
Mary LEE MCMENAMIN, R.N., Nurse 

Joyce E. FIELD, R.N., Nurse 

PATRICIA M. MEISEL, R.N., Nurse 

JOANNA SKIVENES, Secretary 


Library 


WILLIAM R. LANSBERG, PH.D., Director of Libraries 

MARGARET T. BRENNEMAN, M.A. in L.S., Senior Music Librarian 
RANDALL E. JACKSON, B.S., Senior Director of Audio-Visual Aids 
ELISABETH R. RALPH, M.A., Chief Cataloger 

FALIH MUDARIS, M.S. in L.S., Senior Cataloger 

MARY QUINN, M.S. in L.S., Junior Cataloger 

GLADYS TURNER, M.A., Chief Circulation Librarian 

MARY ESTHER WILLIAMS, Chief Order Librarian 

GLADYS LEAMAN, B.S. in L.S., Chief Periodicals Librarian 
AVERY WILLIAMS, M.S. in L.S., Chief Reference Librarian 
SHIRLEY SEBASTIAN, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 
TRAN THI Kimsa, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 
PAULINE ROSE, Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Vice President 
for Development 


Harry PRICE, B.A., Assistant Director for Development 
FLORENCE I. MEDOW, M.A., Director of Alumni Activities 
CONSTANCE CHANCELLOR, Liaison Director of Volunteer Groups 
VERA OKESON, Administrative Assistant 

EvELYN BROWNE, Administrative Secretary 

CAROL WEINBLUM, Administrative Secretary 

SYLVIA ZITTLER, Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Vice President 
for Business and Finance 


DAVID KLEINERMAN, B.S., M.A., C.P.A., Vice President 
YOLANDA HILL, Administrative Secretary 

J. A. BALY, Director of Purchasing 

MADONNA TIMMONS, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
CHARLOTTE BERRY, B.S.C., Manager of Accounting 
MATHIAS JENOVAI, Supervisor of Computer Center 
Max A. NICHOLS, Director of Physical Plant 

Lots PALMER, Bursar 


Office of Educational Information 


ROBERT A. DAMERON, B.S., Director 


Office of News and Broadcasting 


MILTON SHUFRO, B.J., Director 

ARLENE SHATTIL, Assistant to the Director 
HOWARD LAYFER, B.A., Newswriter 
PHYLLIS STROUP, Administrative Assistant 
ROBIN ROSE, Secretary 
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FACULTY OP FEE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL - COLLEGE 


Departmental Roster 


COMPOSITION 
(See Theory and Composition) 


ENSEMBLES 


MARCEL ACKERMANN, Conductor of Band 

SAUL DORFMAN, Professor of Piano: Two-Piano Ensemble 

LANE EMERY, Assistant Professor of Theory and Piano: Jazz Lab-Band 
B.M., Chicago Musical College; M.M., Roosevelt University 

KARL FRUH, Professor of Violoncello: Chamber Music 

Davip LARSON, Director of Choral Studies 
B.M. and M.M., University of Michigan; S.M.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York 

DE VERE E. MOORE, Instructor in Oboe: Wind Ensemble 
M.M., Eastman School of Music 

FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Instructor in Music History and Literature, and 
Accompanying: Vocal Coach 

RENOLD SCHILKE, Instructor in Trumpet: Brass Ensemble 

MILTON WEBER, Conductor of the Symphony Orchestra and Director of the 
Opera Workshop 
Graduate, Graz Conservatory; M.M., University of Michigan; Hon. 
Mus. D., Carroll College 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


ROBERT S. CONANT, Associate Professor of Music History and Literature 
B.A. and M.M., Yale University 


ROLAND JACKSON, Assistant Professor of Music History and Theory 
(On Leave of Absence, Fall Semester, 1967) 
B.M. and M.M., Northwestern University; PH.D., University of 
California, Berkeley 
ALAN PRESTON, Visiting Lecturer in Music History 
(Fall, 1967, only) 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Yale University 
OswALD JoNas, Professor Emeritus 
D. Jur., University of Vienna 
ROBERT REUTER, Associate Professor of Organ and Church Music 
B.M., University of Pittsburgh; M.M., Northwestern University 
FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Instructor in Music History and Literature, and 
Piano 
JOSEPH URBINATO, Instructor in Music Literature and Bassoon 
B.S., Indiana State College; M.M., West Virginia University 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


VICTOR HENRY HARDT, Chairman; Professor of Music Education 
B.S., Concordia Teachers College; B.M., Vandercook College of Music; 
M.Eb., University of Minnesota; ED.D., Columbia University 


JEAN CLINTON, Assistant Professor of Piano 


FACULTY / 


FELIX GANZ, Associate Professor of Piano 
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